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The English Parliament has been vigorously 
discussing Lord Beaconsfield’s Berlin policy dur- 
ing the past week. The great speeches against 
that policy have been those of Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Gladstone. The points of their speeches 
are substantially those which have been already 
foreshadowed in the news and editorial columns 
of the Christian Union. The Liberals insist upon 
it, rightly, as it seems to us, that Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy is to be measured, not by the changes 
which he has wrought in the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano, but by a consideration of his whole policy, 
running back to a period anterior to the Russo- 
Turkish war. It is claimed that the demands of 
Russia previous to the war did not go anything 
like so far as the Treaty of Berlin; that the island 
of Cyprus is useless for the defense of Asia Minor, 
and that it is useless for British interests that Asia 
Minor should be defended; that Turkey, which 
Lord Beaconsfield undertook to maintain, has 
suffered a partition as real, if not as complete, as 
that of Poland; and that in lieu of the elevation 
of the native races, with protection guaranteed, to 
become an independent power and to act as a 
breakwater to Russian emigration, there is a 
governmental supervision which entails upon 
England unknown and uncounted responsibilities. 
Such, in brief, are the criticisms of the Liberal 
leaders upon the Anglo-Turkish treaty. In the 
course of the debate Mr. Gladstone challenged 
Lord Beaconsfield to cite instances in support of 
the accusation of unjustifiable and reckless at- 
tacks, a challenge which, if we may judge from 
telegraphic reports, Lord Beaconsfield skillfully 
evaded. But the temper of the English people 
was probably represented by the vote at the end 
of the discussion, in which the Administration 
was sustained by a vote of 338 to 195. Seven- 
teen Liberals voted against their party; no Con- 
servatives voted against theirs. 


The ‘‘ freedom of the city of London” bas been 
tendered to Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury. 
At the presentation the former, in support of his 
confidence that the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
will produce beneficent results, quoted a state- 





ment sent to the Emperor of Germany by Ameri- 
can missionaries setting frurus the toleration 
enjoyed by Christians and the progress of educa- 
tion in the Ottoman Empire since the Crimean 
war. But we do not know that any one questions 
that the partition of Turkey and the protectorate 
of Great Britain will be a great thing for Chris- 
tian civilization. The question is whether the 
first might not have been secured without the 
expense of a war, and whether the second is 
necessary at all. 


The cable gives contradictory reports of trouble 
in Bosnia, growing out of the proposed occupation 
of that provinee by the Austrians. An insurrec- 
tion is reported to have been raised against the 
Ottoman authorities at Serajevo, the Bosnian 
capital, a point of considerable military strength, 
which it is rumored has been seized by the insur- 
gents. It is also reported that the Mohammedan 
governor and other officials at Mastar have been 
assassinated. These reports come apparently 
through Austria, and are therefore entitled to 
credence, in spite of subsequent denials. In de- 
tails their accuracy cannot be relied upon; but it 
is evident that there is great uneasiness in Bosnia, 
great discontent with the proposed Austrian occu 
pation, and more or less resistance, which will 
prohably be as hopeless of success as it is bitter 
and desperate. 


Enough is known of the results of the German 
elections to indicate that Bismarek has gained 
in power by his appeal to the people. The 
two Conservative factions, which were 77 strong 
in the old House, this time muster about 110. 
The two Liberal factions, which were 162 strong 
in the old House, have been reduced to 132. The 
Ultramontanes remain substantially unchanged. 
Sixty-six new ballots will be necessary. So far as 
we can judge from the reports reeeived up to the 
time of our writing, Socialism has suffered rather 
than gained in this election. There seems, indeed, 
to have been an actual increase in the vote polled 
by the Socialists, but there has been no increase 
outside the great cities. There Socialism has all its 
strength, and there it concentrated its forees for 
this struggle. 


The death of Cardinal Franchi removes from 
the College one of the favorites of the late Pius 
IX. and one who was always a prominent candi- 
date for the pontificate. He occupied a high po- 
sition and one of great influence as Secretary of 
State. Of his successor, Cardinal Antonia Di 
Luca, we do not know enough to say whether it 
indicates a more liberal policy in foreign affairs 
orno. But that the present pope is steadily pur- 
suing such a policy is indicated by the apparently 
trustworthy reports that the Vatican and the Ger- 
man Empire are coming to an understanding with 
one another. We may safely assume that all the 
yielding is not done on either side. 


It is gradually growing clear that the Republi- 
can party is to be the representative of honest 
money, and that the advocates of every form of 
repudiation, from that of a wholesale issue of 
paper money to that of a taxation of bonds that 
were issued under a pledge of non-taxation, will 
gravitate either to the new ‘‘ National” party or 
to the Democratic party. Samson has been 
coquetting with Delilah, but does not intend to go 
to sleep with his head in her lap. In Maine the 
leaders invited Hon. Stewart L. Woodford of this 
State, whore gallant campaign on a hard {money 
basis won Ohio for the cause of honesty a few 





years ago, to address the Republican Convention; 
but not even his ringing utterances surpassed those 
of Senator Blaine: ‘‘ The Greenbacker invites us 
to violate a solemn pledge of the nation. We will 
never do it; never, never, never!” In Wisconsin 
there is no State election this year, but the State 
Central Committee have issued a series of propo- 
sitions, in lieu of a platform; they inelude a 
demand for a ‘‘stable, non-fluctuating currency, 
possessing intrinsic value in coin—gold or silver, 
at the pleasure of the holder.” In spite of the 
dismal prognostications of some of the politi- 


eal speakers it seems to us clear that the 
Southern policy of the President is begin- 
ning to produce its natural results. In Missis- 
sippi Senator Lamar has announced himself 


as against the shot-gun policy, and Jefferson 
Davis is said to be a candidate for the United 
States Senate; so that an issue is to be made in 
that State. We shall not be surprised to see the 
shot-gun policy victorious at first; but we can 
afford to wait patiently for barbarians to emerge 
into civilization. The resolutions of the South 
Carolina Democrats of course oppose any fusion 
with Republicans but they emphatically promise 
protection to all classes, and though a large dis- 
count must always be made for political promises, 
the simple fact that the Democratic Convention 
reiterates such a promise, and endorses Governor 
Hampton, is a sign of a growing healthy public 
sentiment. 





Some of our contemporaries have been unduly 
excited over what they have apparently regarded 
as the germ of a new secession in South Carolina. 
The simple facts, as we gather them from the 
papers, are that three United States officers have 
been arrested in South Carolina on a charge of 
murder for shooting some illicit distillers; they 
claim, and we do not doubt their claim, in self- 
defense. The question whether they should be 
tried by a State or a United States Court is at 
issue. Some of the State authorities, including 
one of its judges, take strong ground in favor of 
State jurisdiction; the United States authorities 
take as decidedly the other. Of course certain 
local papers took occasion to pursue the Chinese 
method of warfare, and beat the war-gong very 
hard. South Carolina is still—South Carolina. 
But their fury is only a trifle more foolish than 
the haste of some of their Northern contempora- 
ries. The question is clearly one eventually to be 
determined, neither by the Governor of South 
Carolina, nor by the President, but by the Sa- 
preme Court of the United States. Meanwhile 
the officials suffer the very serious inconvenience 
of a temporary imprisonment. But, however 
unjust this imprisonment way be, it is clearly 
better that they should suffer it—as they are 
cheerfully doing—than that the law should be set 
aside, or the Presidential prerogative stretched 
for their hasty deliverance. Questions arising out 
of conflict of jurisdiction between the State and 
the United States have not been uncommon in 
our bistory, and there is no occasion for getting 
into a fever heat about it because this time South 
Carolina happens to be involved. Respecting the 
merits of the question, as one of constitutional 
law, there is really no doubt that South Carolina 
is wrong. 

The Congressional Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the business depression and labor 
troubles of the country is at least doing one good 
service in bringing to light the utter absurdity of 
the plans for relief which are proposed by the 
labor agitators. The report in the daily papers of 
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the examination of the Socialists before this com- the one gathering to the other. Round Lake, 


mittee would be amusing, were it not for the 
underlying consciousness that they represent the 
real want of thousands of unemployed men, who 
look to them for relief because no one else even 
proposes to give relief to them. Mr. McGregor 
wants ‘‘a bureau which shall find out how many 
people are at work in the country and what their 
occupations are; shall classify them by trade or pro- 
fession; shall find out how they live, their wages, 
their profits, their means of education, their sani- 
tary conditions,” and is quite dazed by the dis- 
covery that the State and United States census 
afford very nearly all this information. He is 
clear that there is ‘‘ over-production,” and wants 
Congress to limit it. He thinks there is too much 
machinery, and apparently wants it to limit that 
also. His ‘‘ Bureau” should have power, he says, 
to examine men under cath, but he will not take 
an oath himself, noreven make an affirmation, for 
he does not believe in any God. Mr. Bartholmée 
is equally inconsequent in his proposed reform. 
Codperation is his grand panacea, but, when he 
comes to apply it, this is the way his specific 
breaks down: 

‘**Suppose,’ said Mr. Hewitt, ‘that a man has earned 

$10,000; should he not be paid that amount?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ replied Bartholmée. ‘Then,’ continued Mr. 
Hewitt, ‘supposing that he only spends $4,000 of that 
amount; what is to be done with the other 36,000? ‘ Di- 
vide it up between the different co-operative societies,’ 
answered Bartholmée. ‘Then,’ said Mr. Hewitt, ‘if he 
has to give up $6,000, what is the use of his earning $10,- 
000? To this question there was no answer.”’ 
When Mr. Hewitt tells him ‘for five years 
I have kept my factory and given living to my 
employes ata loss of $100 000 a year,” and asks 
for a remedy, for which the capitalist is as anxious 
as the laborer, Mr. Bartholmée is equally dumb. 


The barn-burning troubles have broken out 
again, in Otsego County in this State. A Mr. 
Clarke is said to be the largest land owner in the 
State. owning between 40,000 and 50,000 acres. 
This land is let out in farms of about 200 acres 
each. The leases, which ran generally for two 
lives, began to expire in 1870, and on [their expi- 
ration the owner made a large increase in the 
price of rents, from 12 1-2 cents to $1.50 an acre. 
To the remonstrances of the tenants, whose im- 
provements had contributed to the increase in the 
value of the land, the landlord replied that be 
could get new tenants at the new price, and if 
the old tenants did not like it they could move 
away. Thereupon a Tenants’ (secret) Society was 
organized for the tenants’ protection and barn- 
burning began. The landlord’s account of this 
society must certainly be read with allowance; 
as certainly the tenants have no _ protection 
against what is a hardship if not an injustice. 
If a man chooses to put improvements on leased 
land he runs the risk of a raise in rental—the one 
fundamental and ineradicable defect in all at- 
tempts to carry on agricultural operations upon 
lease. Whether the defect is not so serious and 
the injury to society so great that the law ought 
to protect the tenant and give him a right to rec- 
ompense for bis improvements in case of eviction, 
is a fair question for our legislators. But the 
remedy is not in barn-burning. 


The appointment of the Marquis of Lorne as 
Governor General is very heartily welcomed by all 
parties in Canada. The reception accorded to him 
is partly a matter of loyalty, which accepts, with 
peculiar fervor, the son-in-law of the Queen, and 
which hopes that his advent to the country will 
give an impulse to travel and to immigration. But 
it is also, in part, due to a sincere respect for his 
amiable and able qualities. It is regarded also as 
an Official expression of the desire of the adminis- 
tration for a closer relationship between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, and, as such, is sincerely 
rejoiced in by all Canadians who, whatever their 
creed or their party, are, with very inconsiderable 
exceptions, very earnestly and warmly attached 
to the mother country. Canada is to be con- 
gratulated upon this appointment, which promises 
to make good the loss she has suffered in the de- 
parture of Lord Dufferin, whose place it was by 
no means easy to fill. 


The Round Lake meetings have come to their 
close, and the Chautauqua meetings have begun, 
almost simultaneously. There is barely time 
for the indefatigable Dr. Vincent to get from 


which has been patterned very closely after Chau- 
'tuuqua, has been a decided success. Some new 
features are to be added to the Chaytauqua pro- 
gramme, as some new features have been added 
to its grounds. Mr. Edison is to explain the tele- 
phone and the phonograph. Some instruction in 
elocution has been added to the already extensive 
curriculum. A Children’s Temple, with a seating 
capacity of 1,500, has been erected, and was dedi- 
cated at the opening of the Sunday-school Assem- 
bly. The former instructors are mostly upon the 
ground, among whom we note Rev. Joseph Cook, 
Bishops Foster and Haven, Doctors John Lord, 
Lorrimer, Townsend and Warren, and Professors 
S. M. Vail and James Strong. 


The official report of the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury in the case of the wrecked steamer ‘‘ Metrop- 
olis” exculpates the owners, declaring that the 
steamer was staunch when she left port. It criti- 
cises previous reports, one by the U. 8S. Revenue 
Inspector, the other by a Board of Local Inspec- 
tors at Philadelphia, both of which reflected 
severely on the owners by pronouncing the ship 
clearly unseaworthy. As we reported and com- 
mented on these findings then, we think it due to 
the owners to report this finding now with equal 
prominence. The only verdict to which the pub 
lic can come in this state of conflict is the Scotch 
one of ‘‘ not proven.” 








THE ECLIPSE. 


—— has a total eclipse of the sun been so 
—+% successfully and carefully observed as was 
that of the 29th ultimo. The cloud areas all drift- 
ed away to the eastward, where the eclipse could 
at best be only partial, leaving the line of totality 
from the gulf to the British possessions with a 
clear sky overhead and, in the northerly portions, 
an atmosphere of perfect transparency. The Sig- 
nal Bureau published months ago a list of the sta- 
tions most likely to have fair weather on the day 
of the eclipse, the calculations being based upon 
the accurate records of many years. With the 
improved instruments used by all the observers, 
some of them invented within the year, the re- 
sults of the expeditions should afford mach valu- 
able information concerning the distant and mys- 
terious source of light and heat which keeps the 
world alive. 

We have given in another column an account of 
the phenomenon; it is as yet too early to sum up, 
with accuracy, the results. The great question to 
be decided by observers was concerning the nature 
of the corona, a luminous circle of light which 
comes into view only when the sun is totally 
eclipsed. The spectroscope and the polariscope 
of all known instruments afford the best means of 
reaching a decision. If the spectrum cast by this 
halo is continuous, the luminous matter is a solid 
or a liquid reflecting external light. If it (the 
spectrum) is crossed by lines, bright or dark, some 
portion of the light must come from gaseous mat- 
ter in a state of combustion, or else its rays must 
have passed through a gaseous envelope. Only 
one of the observers, Dr. Draper, appears to have 
seen and obtained successful photographs of the 
dark lines. The rest agree, so far as is now 
known, in classifying the coronal spectrum as that 
of gaseous matter. The polariscopes, however, 
tend to’ support Dr. Draper’s view, showing that 


shine by reflected light. At any rate the observa- 
tions differ in important particulars from those 
obtained on former occasions; and it is nearly 
certain that the sun is subject to far greater 
variations than have hitherto been suspected. 
When the data are all collected and compared, 
astronomers will no doubt be able to deduce a 
more intelligent opinion as to the nature of the 
sun’s envelope than has heretofore been possible. 

Many will read the accounts of the observations 
and say, ‘‘ What is the use of it all?” In like man- 
ner thousands laughed at Franklin with his silken 
kite-string and his bunch of keys in the belfry of 
the old Dutch Church. We can only guess at the 
knowledge which may come to us through these 
patient investigations, each of which adds its iota 
to the sum total of human knowledge. 

There are Christians to whom these efforts to 
unlock the secrets of the universe seem well-nigh 





sacrilegious, but they need not fear. Nothing that 
is true in regard to Nature can be at variance with 


the corona is composed of solid particles which | 





the designs of Nature’s God. It we learn that the 


sun is capabie of mighty changes who shall say 
when the heavens shall shrivel ‘‘as a scroll” and 
the ‘‘elements melt with fervent heat”? Who 
shall say when or how the sun shall go out in a 
‘*horror of great darkness”/ It may come to-day 
or to-morrow. Neither the Bible nor science has 
fixed a time for the day of the Lord. He only 
knows, and in his own good time he will bring it 
to pass. 








EDUCATION FOR WORKING MEN. 

HE contemporaneous agitation, in this country 

and Great Britain, for a broader educational 
system is very significant. It indicatesarealanda 
profound want; it indicates also that those who 
have always been most indifferent to the benefits of 
education are beginning to realize its value. The 
chief impediment to efficient public education 
hitherto has been, not the unwillingness of the 
wealthier classes to vote an adequate school tax, 
but the unwillingness of the poorer classes to 
avail themselves of the schoo] when it was estab- 
lished. Sally has been kept out to ‘tend the baby 
and Johnny to ’tend the cows. Laws prohibiting 
the employment of tender children in mines and 
manufactories have been contemptuously disre- 
garded by fathers, who cared more for the boy’s 
hard-earned sixpence to-day than for a golden 
mine of education productive only in promise. 
The healthiest sign in all this popular ferment 
and discontent is the dawning consciousness in 
illiterate laborers that education has a market 
value. It is this which provokes their partially 
unreasonable criticism on our present educational 
systems, and their crudely expressed demand for 
some broader and better education in the future. 

In England this agitation has resulted in a mo- 
tion in Parliament to add to the subjects for 
which educational grants are given instruction 
in elementary science. The motion was indeed 
lost; but it is sure to be renewed in some form 
or other in succeeding sessions. The London 
‘*Times” fairly represents the best English senti- 
ment in declaring that the argument was all on 
the side of the winority. Indeed, apart from the 
general inertia of conservatism, there was no ar 
gument suggested on the other side except the 
ludicrously inadequate one that the addition 
would involve a change in inspection and exami- 
nation, and, therefore, some inconveniences to 
the inspectors and examiners, The argument for 
sucb an extension of popular education in the do- 
main of practical science is thus tersely presented 
by the London ** Times”: 

‘** Among the wealthier classes the floating information 
of the family circle often, though by no means always, 
both excites and gratifies a curiosity about natural phe- 
nomena; but among the poor this stimulus to mental 
growth is almost, if not entirely, wanting. An explana- 
tion of the physical causes of common events, such, for 
instance, as the rising of water in a pump, would usually 
be a revelation to the pupils of a Board School, and would 
start them upon a track which could hardly fail to render 
them more skillful workers in any department of industry, 
and which might even lead some of them to fortune. A 
wise and benevolent squire set on foot many years ago a 
school for the children of his laborers, in which drawing 
and the elements of natural science were carefully taught; 
and the result was that the children educated there, instead 
of remaining at the plow’s tail, passed, in an astonishingly 
large number of cases, into positions of responsibility and 
profit.” 

In this country, the consciousness that our sys- 
tem is defective is more diffused, the demand for 
an improvement is less concentrated, but it is not 
less real. There are few men who more quickly 
sense the public need than Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
Sympathy with the common people is the genius 
of Methodism; and Dr. Vincent is the very em- 
bodiment of the true Methodist genius. His pro- 
posal to make Chautauqua a cosmopolitan school 
in the arts and sciences, to which we referred 
last week, is a wise prophet’s interpretation of the 
demands of the times. Whether the public really 
wants what the Nationals in their convention 
week before last. demanded, ‘‘agricultural, me- 
chanical, and commercial schools, in addition to 
the common schools,” is, at least, questionable; 
but that we want common schools which will 
afford a better preparation foryagricultural, me- 
chanical, and commercial pursuits is very certain. 

For our public schools have not kept pace with 
the demand. The invention of labor saving ma- 
chinery is taking drudgery off man and putting it 
upon machines. But in the operation it is reducing 
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be ‘‘ brains” as well as ‘‘ bands,” for since science 
has enabled us to use the muscles of omnipotence 
man’s muscles are at a discount. Formerly two 
miners worked together all day, one holding the 
drill the other hammering on it. 
air drill, supervised by three men, does the work 
formerly done by fifteen. What 
the other twelve? A new machine turns out horse- 


The compressed 
is to become of 


shoes at the rate of seven thousand a day. It 
does the work of over one hundred and fifty 
blacksmiths. What is to become of them? They 
eannot go down; for all employments below are 
up; for they do not 


over full. They cannot go 


know how. The consequence is that our cities 
swarm with reluctant idlers, and our country 
roads with tramps. And all the while every 


householder experiences the marvelous difficulty 
of getting a mason that knows how to slack lime, 
or lay a -plumb wall, or a plumber who can make 
a tight joint, or a carpenter who can estimate 
properly the relations of timbers to the antici- 
pated strain, or gardeners that know anything 
about seeds and soils, or coachmen that know 
the nature and needs of a horse. By our im- 
proved machinery we are throwing men out of 
their old employments by the score and the hun- 
dred. If we do not, by a broader and better 
common school system, open the way for their chil- 
dren toa higher and better employment, one in 
which the brain shall guide the muscle, we may 
expect to have in another generation a poverty- 
stricken peasantry on American soil as desperate 
as that of China, and not as ready to starve sub- 
missively. 

The country has quietly anticipated the de- 
mands of the Nationals; but it has only initiated 
a movement which drags too slowly for the na- 
tion’s welfare. The civilization 
have entirely changed since our common school 


conditions of 


system was founded; the system does not, indeed, 
remain unchanged; but it has changed too tardily 
and too slightly. It has wade great improvements 
in a few great centers, like Boston, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and New York. But it still runs in old 
ruts in the country districts. Perhaps, indeed, If 
the Nationals would look closely into our common 
school system they would find that it furnishes 
more agricultural, mechanical and commercial 
instruction than they have imagined. Certainly 
if the more thoughtful would look into it they 
would find in it less than it ought to afford. 
while our district school-boards have a very plain 
duty laid upon them by the public want, already 
beginning to express itself in a public demard. 
They need not wait for additional legislation; 
none is needed. They may at once furnish their 
respective schools with the means to make them 
better educators of the miners, the manufacturers, 
and the farmers of the next generation. It will 
cost but little. But if it were to cost consider- 
able tax-payers would have no occasion to com- 


Mean- 


plain; for it is cheaper as well as more Christian 
to educate men than it is either to shoot them or 
to feed them. 


THE JOYS OF SORROW. 
**“TNOR they shall be comforted” is the reason 
Jesus assigns for blessing those that mourn. 
This benediction, at least, is, in very form and 
expression, no promise, but a declaration of a law 
of life. Here no intimation in any way appears 
that Christ is speaking of a far off future, when 
a heavenly rewarder shall bestow exotié comfort 
on the soul to compensate it for mourning here. 
The words in themselves impart not a promise 
but a truth; the simple truth that mourning has 
its compensation in the sweet relief which comfort 
brings, and which unbroken joy can never know. 
In Luke’s report of the Sermon, this thought is 
stated even more plainly as a principle, not a 
promise; and with an antithesis which is signifi- 
cant. ‘‘ Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye 
shall laugh. Woe unto you that laugh now, for 
ye shall mourn and weep.” In other words the 
lots are not so unequal as they appear. Those 
who are in sorrow now may look forward to com- 
fort tocome. Those who are upon the heights 
of joy may well remember that the path will soon 
bring them to the valleys. 
Let not the mourner forget that there is a sweet 
and tender experience of the soul, very different 
from joy, yet without which one would, not wish 





could never be 
sunrise; if no labor, no rest; if no winter, no 
spring; and if there were no mourning there ec.uld 
be no comfo.t. 

Joy is a perpetual glitter of sunshine. 
is the shade which life’s sorrows cast 
way. 

As seed in the earth is to harvest, so is mourn- 
ing in the heart to comfort. 

Sympathy, also, is a gift from sorrow; unless 
self mourned, with 


If there were no night there 


Comfort 
upon our 


one has one’s how 
others? 

Sorrow comes leading her twin daughters Com- 
fort and Sympathy; we welcome the mother for 
the children’s sake. 

If you would pass through life without comfort, 
pray that you may never know mourning; if you 


will forego the gift of sympathy, ask to be spared 


mourn 


from sorrow. 

And to this many bear witness. 

“Blessed are they that mourn, for in the consolations 
which the God of all comfort affords them, prophetic of 
that hour when he shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, there is a sweeter joy than in laughter and merri- 
ment.” 

“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 

“Tears, like rain-drops, have a thousand times fallen to 

the ground and come up like flowers.” 
‘* The hours of pain have yielded good 
Which prosperous days refused ; 
As herbs, though scentless when entire, 
Spread fragrance when they’re bruised.” 

‘Every praying Christian will find that there is no Geth- 
semane without its angel.”’ 

“Oh, my God! I thank thee for the discipline of fifty- 
eight years; how safe a life this is in comparison with full 
prosperity and pleasure.” 

“* The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears.” 
“He who has most of heart knows most of sorrow.” 
Men 


‘learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 
FREE SPEECH. 
-* a meeting held in Boston, last week, to 
-&\ demand the release of Mr. Heywood, who 
is serving out a two years’ imprisonment in the 
Massachusetts State Prison, and to denounce 
Mr. Comstock for putting him there, we are told 
that Faneuil Hall was crowded. We look in vain 
among the names of the speakers for any of note 
outside the circle whose especial organ is the 
‘*Investigator;” and we are not able to recall the 
names of the collegiate institutions which were 
represented by the two “professors” who were called 
on to do service on the platform. But ‘ princi- 
ples, not men” is a true, though often misapplied, 
motto, and attention may be properly enough 
directed from the paucity of the men to the im- 
portance of the principle involved. And here is 
the principle: 





‘“‘That the right to think and to publicly express, by 
tongue or pen, the results of thinking, is the dearest right 
which American citizens possess; and to deny its exercise 
is subversive of natural justice, contrary to constitutional 
provision, dangerous to public welfare and corrupting to 
public morals.”’ 

To which we have simply to say that no prin- 
ciple is more absurd than that which is apparently 
claimed here, that no man may be called to ac- 
count for his words. The right of free speech is 
a right to say and write what one will without 
censorship beforehand ; it is not a right to say and 
write what one will without giving account after- 
wards to society for what he has spoken. Every 
man takes his own risk. Liberty makes him his 
own censor. But if he slanders his fellow-citizen 
he is liable to answer to himin damages. If he libels 
him he is responsible in a criminal prosecution. 
And if he uses his pen or his press to defile society 
and to disrupt the family, he is liable to answer 
to the society which he is endeavoring to destroy 
for his crime against it. The notion that a man 
cannot commit an offense against the individual 
or the commonwealth by voice or pen is only 
equalled in absurdity by the notion that he ought 
not to be punished for it if he does. 

Faneuil Hall and free speech were both dese- 
crated by this meeting. Faneuil Hall ought to 
be purified by another meeting to support the 
most abused man in America, in his prosecution 
of the most thankless task ever given to an 
American, 





Weekly,” just issued, deserves more than a mere pass- 
ing notice. Besides the usual array of book-advertise- 
ments, reviews, announcements, and literary notes, it 
contains a well-digested catalogue of educatiunal 
works, arranged under their respective subjects, with 
the prices and publishers’ names attached. An idea 
of the completeness and magnitude of this catalogue 
may be formed from the facts that the topics im the 
subject-index number 170, and that there are no less 
than 120 houses whose publications are thus classified. 
The catalogue itself covers twenty-nine double-column 
large octavo pages. The value of such a list for ready 
reference can hardly be overestimated. The book 

seller can turn to it to find by whom a given book is 
published, and its price; the teacher or school-officer 
cau see just what books are within his reach on any 
particular branch; and the miscellaneous book- 
collector has here every facility for making selections 
for his library on any educational subject. What 
strikes us particularly in looking over this list is the 
great number and fecundity of American school-book 
authors. Under the head of Arithmetics, for instance, 
more than ninety writers are named, many of them 
responsible for series of from two to ten books each. 
Another remarkable feature is that the same author 
appears in connection with several widely different 
topics. One we note as the author of Arithmetics, a 
Composition Book, Rhetoric, Grammars, Histories, 
and a Natural Philosophy; another figures under the 
head of Geography, Grammar, History and Spelling. 
All who are interested in school-books ought to pre- 
serve this catalogue as a vade mecum. 

It is notorious that in London photographs of 
ladies in private life are as easily procured in the 
shops as are those of actresses and other public char- 
acters. Indeed, it 1s an easy matter to fill an album 
with likenesses of all the beauties of the period, 
whether they move in the most exclusive aristocratic 
circles or elsewhere. American society long ago fol- 
lowed the example of the English in permitting the 
publieation of descriptions of ball dresses, bridal 
trousseaux, and so on, and as a general rule it is not 
to be denied that the ladies like it. Prophetic powers 
of the very smallest caliber can forecast the speedy 
appearance of the society photograph on this side 
of the Atlantic. Already young ladies are very free 
with their cartes-de-visite, and the step is but a very 
short one from the album of a chance acquaintance 
to the dealer’s show-case, at so much a copy. It is the 
boast of the English aristocracy that it forms the most 
select and refined society on the face of the globe; but 
when its pretty women suffer their pictures to be 
publicly exhibited for general sale, when, as is more 
than suspected, some of them accept percentages on 
sales from their photographers, the claim to exclu- 
siveness certainly rests on a very frail foundation. 
Let us not, however, be too severe, for almost before 
we know it we may become accustomed to see the 
faces of American wives, daughters and sweethearts 
in the shop windows of Broadway and Nassau-street. 

—Judging fom the precedent afforded by Ottawa, 
the Mayor of Montreal might have mastered the situ- 
ation by simply joining the Orange procession him- 
self. It is said that when Mr. Richard Scott, a Roman 
Catholic, now Secretary of State in the Dominiou 
Cabinet, was mayor of Ottawa, riots were threatened 
on a certain 12th of July. He sent for the Orange 
leaders, asked them to see that their friends were 
sober on the coming anniversary and he for his part 
would see that no attack was made on them. When 
the procession was formed the mayor headed it in his 
carriage and led it over the prescribed line of march 
without a sign of trouble. Subsequently the Orange 
leaders waited on the mayor and expressed their 
gratitude for his recognition of their rights. 

—Mr. and Mrs. John B. Gough have met with a very 
kind reception on their arrival in England. This is 
Mr. Gough’s third trip across the water, but we judge 
from the account in the “Christian World” of a 
garden-party held in the College gardens, Westmins- 
ter, to welcome the “orator,” that his popularity is 
still as great in Engiand as it is in America, 

—An English newspaper, the *‘ Nonconformist”’ 
contained lately the following paragraph as an illus- 
tration of the American justice: 

‘“*A tramp was arrested, taken before an American justice, 

and sentenced for three months. His worship, in explaining 
the sentence, remarked that while there was no evidence that 
the prisoner had been guilty of any crime, he thought it pru- 
dent to commit him, as he had the wild, haggard look of a 
man about to start a newspaper. 
The “Burlington Hawkeye” and its contemporaries 
will have to stop composing such items if they are 
going to damage America’s reputation to such an ex- 
tent as this. 

—Last week’s papers announce the safe arrival in 
Cornwall, England, of the two brothers, William and 
Walter Andrews, who sailed the ‘‘ Nautilus” across 
the Atlantic. The ‘“ Nautilus” is the smallest craft 
that has ever attempted to cross the ocean, being 
only nineteen feet long, a li.tle larger thap an ordi- 
nary row-boat. The passage occupied forty-five days, 
and during the trial the two adventurers almost lost 
their lives through sheer exhaustion. Although it re- 
quired great courage to perform such a feat it was 
none the less fool-hardy; the same energy and labor 
expended in other directions would have been more 
praiseworthy, even if less conspicuous, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Will you please explain 1 Kings xxii., 19-23, as bearing 
upon the origin of evil ? 

The kings of Judah and of Israel had formed an 
alliance. Jehosaphat was a pious king—though in this 
alliance he was acting against the divine law; Ahab 
cared notuing for religion except as an instrument for 
the promotion of hisown ambition. Jehosaphat wanted 
Ahab to inquire of the Lord before the two went up to 
war against Syria. Absb was willing, to satisfy what 
he regarded as the superstition of his scrupulous ally, 
and he gathered ali the court prophets together to en- 
dorse and commend the expedition. Jehosaphat was 
not satisfied. ‘‘Is there not,” he said, “some other 
prophet?” Thereupon Ahab sent reluctantly for Micah, 
at the same time sending a private message to him to 
induce him to prophesy as the other prophets had done. 
At first Micah pretended to comply, and bade the kings 
go up to battle; but his manner belied his words and 
the angry king adjured him to speak the truth. Then 
Micah did speak the truth, at which the king was more 
angry than before. Finally Micah, with bitterest sar- 
casm, characterized the lying prophets. ‘‘ They pre- 
tend,” said he in effect, ‘‘ to be the bearers of a message 
from the Lord. I will tell you what kind of a message 
they bear. I can make up visions as well as they.” 
And then he gives the vision of verses 22, 23. That 
this was a sarcasm on the prophecies which the court 
prophets had given is evident from the previous proph- 
ecy of Micah in verse 15, which the event shows not to 
have been true and which the context shows the king 
understood not to have been true, and equally from the 
response which Micah’s prophecy elicited both from the 
prophet who was standing by and from the king. The 
language of Micah here is like that of Elijah when he 
tells the priests of Baal that peradventure their God is 
asleep or hunting. 

—l am thinking seriously of going into the Episcopal Church. 
I do not know whether or not it will be practicable. Of course 
no letter is given. I understand that. But it is necessary 
that an honorable dismissal be given from the church which 
one leaves. I am not prepared to do this at present. I have 
doubts about the church being willing to let me go. 

The old notion was that there were but three doors of 
exit from a church: death, dismissal and excommunica- 
tion. According to this philosophy there is perhaps, 
strictly speaking, no method by which a member of a 
Congregational Church can leave it for an Episcopal 
Church, for Episcopal churches do not receive, at least 
as a general rule, letters of dismissal from Congrega- 
tional churches. But the spirit of love has outgrown 
the precedents, and in most of our churches, in such a 
case, the church from which the retiring member desires 
to withdraw would, we suppose, without hesitation give 
a letter of dismissal, simply stating the actual facts, 
and then quietly withdraw watch and care, leaving the 
withdrawing member to enter into the new relations 
with the good will and the best wishes of ethose from 
whom he is parting. And this is clearly the Christian 
method, because truthful, honorable, magnanimous. 
There is no valid reason why a Congregationalist in 
‘‘regular and good standing,” who may desire to be- 
come an Episcopalian, should not be allowed to do so, 
and vice versa. At best such a change must be a pain- 
ful one, und there is no reason why the painfulness 
should be intensified by a needless rigor. 

—Why did Jesus dwell so much on his power as given to him 
by the Father, if he were God? 

The New Testament does not say that he was God, 
but that he was God manifest in the flesh, which is very 
different. That is, it says that in him the Divine being 
was manifested in so far as it is possible that God should 
be manifested in human flesh and subject to the limita- 
tions of a human condition. Whether one holds that 
Jesus Christ was the Divine Spirit mated to a human 
will—the God-man, or tinat he was the Divine Spirit in 
a human body, or that he was a man who was wholly 
under the control of and dominated by the Divine 
Spirit—that is, whether he holds the orthodox view, or 
tuat of Swedenborg, or that of the Christian Unitarians, 
he dves not hold that Christ was, strictly speaking, God, 
but a manifestation of God. And in either case he was 
so, because the power and life that resided in him and 
were manifested by him were those of the Father. 

—Do you believe that the stories of the Old Testament, as 
the serpent’s tempting Eve, Abraham’s offering up of Isaac, 
the standing still of the sun, and the falling down of the walls 
of Jericho, should be read as literally true, or only as figura- 
tive for their spiritual lessons ? 

Some of the Bible statements are clearly poetry, as, 
for example, the declaration that the stars came out of 
their courses and fought against Sisera. Others are 
clearly historieal, as, for example, the story of Joseph. 
Some that were formerly thought to be history are now 
regarded as poetry, for example, the story of the sun’s 
standing still, which we think is now regarded by the 
ablest orthodox Biblical scholars as poetical. Each 
student must exercise his own sanctified common sense 
in determining from the context and other circum- 
stances which are to be read literally and which as 


poetry. Nor are we to forget that the ancients did not . 





maintain any such clear distinction between poetry and 
other forms of literature as we are accustomed to do. 
Nearly all the literature of the far East, whether his- 
tory, or philosophy, or even science, is in form and 
spirit poetical. 

—Do you think that we can understand Revelation and 
Ezekiel even if we do study them? 

There is some poetry, as there is some music, that is 
uninterpretable. One of Beethoven’s symphonies can- 
not be translated into language or rendered in a picture. 
If it means nothing to the soul as music, it cannot be 
explained in words or by canvas. So there are some of 
Tennyson’s poems that defy analysis. The attempt to 
explain them is like the attempt to explain the beauty 
of a flower to one who does not see it. To some extent 
this is true of the book of Revelation. It is a prophetic 
symphony, an uninterpretable poem. It speaks to the 
imagination; and if the imagination gets no solemn 
warning or jubilant hope from the panorama of history, 
as it is there unrolled, the reason will not get it from a 
prvsaic commentary. 

—Ministers tell Christians that they are the living Bibles; 
but Christians are obliged to reply to scoffers who deride the 
lives of other professing Christians, that no human being 
must be looked to as an example of what religion can do. 
Isn’t this contradiction inconsistent ? 

No one who really desires to form a true judgment of 
a manufactory will judge it by its worst work. Proba- 
bly Steinway or Chickering sometimes fail in a piano; 
though probably they have the wisdom not to send their 
failures out of the manufactory. Christians are the 
measure of Christianity; but it 1s not right to take the 
failures. And the Christian must be compared not 
with a man who has had all or nearly all the spiritual 
advantages that Christian culture affords but disowns 
the mother that has made him what he is, but with 
the heathen. If the average Christian is compared 
with the average heathen, or even with the average 
infidel, or if the best Christian—Paul, for example—is 
compared with the best heathen—Socrates, for example 
—Christianity will not suffer by the comparison. You 
must look at the entire community, and consider what 
it came from, if you would form a fair judgment of the 
value of Christianity as an educating power. 

—Do you think that the Bible prophecies imply a literal 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine? 

We have no confidence in any scheme of interpreta- 
tion of unfulfilled prophecy. When we see what work 
the most pious Jews made of the prophecies of Christ’s 
first coming and what work many of those most post- 
tive make of the prophecies of his second coming we are 
not inclined to give much weight to any of the various 
schools of interpretation, but to patiently await the in- 
terpretation of their actual fulfillment. ‘I have told 
you before,” says Christ, ‘‘that when it comes to pass 
ye might believe.” God has given us no telescope with 
which to take observations and make a survey of the 
future, 

—Please explain in your column of Inquiring Friends 
Genesis xlix., 10. We have been taught that the coming of 
Shilob refers exclusively to the coming of Christ; and yet the 
scepter passed away from Judah long before our Saviour’s 
time. The scepter seems to have passed away from Judah 
with the overthrow of Zedekiah, and it has never since been 
restored. Therefore it seems wrong to suppose that the 
coming of Shiloh refers to the coming of Christ or the 
Messiah. 

Herod the Great was King of Judah, and the last 
king. It is true that he was in fact subordinate to the 
Roman government, but he possessed royal title and 
substantially royal power. 

Please explain in your paper the 12th verse of the Mth 
Chapter of Job. 

Job is a poem, not a philosophical treatise on theology ; 
and it is full of the inconsistencies of impassioned feel- 
ing. To the ancient Hebrews there was no clear con- 
ception of immortality; Christ brought life and im- 
mortality to light. Job, in his despair, cries out in this 
verse that he shall never arise from the grave, and yet, 
in a moment after, questions whether he may not see 
hfe in the region beyond the grave. Compare his lan- 
guage in Chapter xvii., 15, 16. Job’s experience is not 
that of a Christian, but that of a devout man having 
no other light than that of nature, which always goes 
out leaving the soul in darkness when the night of sor- 
row comes. And the very object of the Book is to 
show that this boasted light is a failure in the very time 
when it is most needed. 

—Will you tell me through your column devoted to ‘ In- 
quiring Friends” what you think of ** Labberton’s Historical 
Atlas”? Is it reliable, or is it the best work to use in connec- 
tion with the study of history? 

Having had occasion to consult ‘‘ Labberton’s Histor- 
ical Atlas” from time to time, we are familiar with its 
merits and defects. It is conveniently arranged, and 
contains a judicious selection of facts; and on the whole 
we d») not know of any better suited for general use in 
connection with historical studies. It will not do, how- 
ever, to rely implicitly on it; for there are occasional 
errors, which, diminish its value and should have been 
avoided in a work of this character, 





CHARLES HODGE. 
By THE Rev. 8. MILLER HAGEMAN. 


HERE seems me a sculptor of fabulous story, 
Who wrought in his sleep at a shaft by his bed 
But lo! when the sun shone next morning in glory 
The statue was fashioned, the sculptor was dead. 


Thus wrought there but lately the earth’s greatest master, 
Thus wrought he, but not in idolatrous stone: 
The shape of a soul in its white alabaster 
Carved high ’mid the crowned heads of thought on the 
throne. 


I think of him now at the Bible-crowned altar, 
Surrounded by scholars bent forward to hear; 

Once more his eye fires and his lips seem to falter 
As he speaks of that Saviour his heart felt so dear. 


I think of him now when the sunlight is straying 
In Sabbath eve splendor on window and wall: 

As his eloquent words, like a harp that was playing 
In heaven, breathed softly through chapel and hall. 


Earth ye his cold dust by the side of his brothers, 
Where the famed kings of genius in livery lie; 

Most proudly our own when most claimed of all others 
His mantle lies here, but his crown is on high. 





SOME SUMMER RESORTS. 





A HEALTH HOME ON THE BRANDYWINE. 

Wwe charming days are these on the banks 
of the classic Brandywine! 

is so body and soul satisfying 

Moore’s apostrophe: 


The sunsbine 
that it recalls 
“ To feel thee is such real bliss 
That had the world no joy but this,— 
To sit in sunshine, calm and sweet, 
It were a world too exquisite 
For man to leave it for the gloom, 
The deep, cold shadow of the tomb.” 

For days we have watched from our windows 
the trimming of grapevines, and other prepara- 
tory work in the Home garden, noted as one of 
the finest even in this fruit-growing country. But 
the work most attractive to us inmates has been 
the unsodding, leveling and resodding of a large 
plot near the house for a croquet-ground. Four 
or five men have been at this labor as many days, 
but now as I look from the east window, wide 
open at top and bottom, I can see them stamping 
down the last sods. With the first rain we shall 
have a broad green lawn. 

This week I paid a visit te the Brandywine, or 
Brandwyn, as the Dutch had it; so called, as tra- 
dition tells us, from the loss of a brandy-laden 
vessel in its waters. The walks along its banks 
are delightful; indeed, it is claimed that there is 
no finer excursion ground in the country. I hear 
that the city authorities talk of fitting it up to 
rival our celebrated parks, Fairmount and Cen- 
tral; but it will take a long time to do that. 

We strolled along the tree-lined banks beside 
the race till we came to the bridge near which is 
the mill that supplied Washington’s army with 
meal when it was stationed in the vicinity. Cross- 
ing the bridge into the village of Brandywine, we 
passed up some of the old streets, then returned 
and followed the stream to what was once called 
Rattlesnake Kill. There was formerly another 
little branch, Black Katts Kill, which has been 
filled up and converted into grazing ground. 

Heald’s Hygeian Home is quite in the country, 
though accessible by horse-cars from the city of 
Wilmington, which is a mile distant. It stands 
on elevated ground, commanding a view not only 
of the memorable Brandywine but also of the 
Delaware, signalized by the daring of Marblehead 
sailors in transporting the army across it through 
darkness and ice; while not far off may be seen 
the Christiana, meandering at its own sweet will. 

It is a healthful location to begin with, which 
is a first point in a health establishment. The 
most notable things about it are its homelikeness, 
owing, in part, to the limited number of patients, 
but mainly to its admirable internal arrange- 
ments: the hygienic table for which it has become 
famed, the disuse of medicines of every school 
save that of Nature, and, I might add, Dr. Mary 
Heald’s wonderfully cheery wmunistrations all 
through the housebhoid. 

It is claimed that the dietary alone works won- 
ders. No fine flour, no adulterations of any de- 
scription are found here. The bread is made of 
the very best of unbolted wheat from Ohio, mixed 
with water, without yeast, and appears in the 
form of gems and long rolls, the latter being 
kneaded. We have also Graham crackers, with- 
out shortening or sweetening ; and occasionally 
Indian meal and oatmeal gems and hominy rolls. 
For mushes we have oatmeal, cracked wheat, In- 
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dian meal, hominy—coarse and fine, rice, farina 
and barley, all of prime quality. 

In the line of vegetables are Irish potatoes, 
sweet corn—canned, of course, at this season— 
Lima beans, peas, parsnips, tomatoes, beets and 
sweet potatoes, which latter are a stand-by for 
ten months in the year, while spinach, fresh from 
the garden, is now appearing, with lemon-juice 
for seasoning. 

But fruit is that which chiefly distinguishes and 
illustrates the table at both breakfast and dinner, 
fresh, when fresh is to be had, and canned when 
it is not. How shall I name the varieties that are 
set before us?—currants, cherries, strawberries, 
gooseberries, whortleberries, blackberries, grapes, 
prunes, dates, peaches, pears, the very nicest of 
apples, raw, baked, and stewed, and occasionally 
bananas and sweet Florida oranges. And inas- 
much as we know that twelve hundred and fifty 
half gallons of fruit and vegetables were canned 
from the garden last year we have no fear of 
coming short. 

On the strictly radical table no condiments are 
ever seen, not even sugar or salt, and no drinks, 
not even water. This is not so dreadful, however, 
as one might imagine. The food is appetizing, 
insipid as it may seem at first. But, be it noted, 
that there is either another table, or one end of 
the radical, whereon, for the satisfaction of the 
uninitiated and ‘‘ half-and-halfers,” can be had 
sugar and salt, water, milk and black tea, butter, 
meat and eggs. This is called the mixed table, 
and when it is at the other end the virtue of the 
radicals has an opportunity to be strengthened by 
resisting temptation; nor is the gulf between the 
two tables so wide but that badinage can cross 
and recross. 

At the radical table sit the doctors and helpers, 
with chronic dyspeptics and others who have 
proved by experience the benefit of the diet, and 
who have come greatly to relish it, with now and 
then some experimenter who, on entering the 
home, is disposed to cast in his lot among them 
and see what comes of it. He may be advised by 
the doctors themselves against making so great a 
change, but, perhaps, persists in the trial, though 
told by one and another that he will ‘be sure 
to go back on it.” . 

At first, it is one long amazement to watch the 
tuble from day to day and see what can be done 
with simple vegetables and fruits. Instead of 
plum cake, behold fruit gems! Instead of rich 
puddings, Charlotte-Russes and ice-creains, various 
arrangements of rice, farina and cracked wheat 
cooked with fruit, or eaten with prune sauce; also 
apple- peach- and pear-tapioca puddings, and 
oceasionally what is not inappropriately termed 
‘* long pie,” namely, an apple filling, with a crust 
of oatmeal thin as the famed Scotch oat-cake. On 
the tin wedding of the Doctors Heald, which oc- 
curred not long since, the display of fruits and 
flowers was a wonder. The day was a delightful 
one in every respect, and was closed with music 
and recitals in our pleasant parlor. 

This is in no sense a water-cure, though water, 
oftener tepid than cold, in compresses, packs, and 
the various baths, is one of their specialties, ac- 
companied by a great deal of hand-rubbing. Sun- 
baths, too, we have in abundance, minus the blue 
glass. Then there is the health lift, always ready 
for its work, and the Swedish movements admin- 
istered by a skillful manipulator, where the 
patient is rubbed, and shaken, and pulled, and 
kneaded, and stretched, and percussed, and vibrat- 
ed, and oscillated till all his latent vitalities are 
aroused and aglow. 

At half-past eight the retiring bell rings, it being 
considered hygienic to appropriate the night to 
sleep. The games are ended; a few closing chords 
of music are struck; a hum of voices slowly as- 
cends the stairs, and soon the household is quiet. 
The household, but not the house, forall night long 
the Brandywine is singing to us. In the report of 
his travels in the American Colonies in 1672, Geo. 
Fox, the reputed founder of the Society of Friends, 
calls this stream ‘‘ a desperate river, which has in 
it many rocks and broad stones, very hazardous 
to man and beast.” And when we are told that 
within four miles it falls over this rocky bed a 
hundred and twenty feet, we cease to wonder at 
its perpetual music, a music delightfully predis- 
posing to slumber. META LANDER. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


By THE Rev. LEONARD Bacon, D.D. 


HERE is much talk, of late, about capital 
-L and labor, and their relations. Sometimes 
there is talk about a conflict between them and a 
tyranny of one over the other, as if they were 
persons, or as if they were parties in the common- 
wealth. 

In strict propriety of speech, all discussions 
about those two words, abstractly taken, belong 
to the science of political economy—not at all to 
the science of morals or duty. ‘‘ Capital” and 
‘* Labor” are two of the three factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth or value; and when problems 
in political economy are under consideration it is 
convenient to use those terms abstractly. Capital 
can do nothing without giving employment to 
labor; and labor can do nothing without mate- 
rials, tools and subsistence, which are what 
political economy calls capital. Of the remaining 
factor in the creation of wealth, it is only neces- 
sary to say that ‘‘ Land” is indispensable not only 
to agriculture but also to commerce, which must 
have ground for warehouses and wharves, and to 
every manufacture, which must have ground for 
mills and workshops. The wealth produced—or, 
what is the same thing, the value created—is distrib- 
uted, under the operation of certain natural laws, 
among these three factors. Land has done its 
part in the creation of the value, and its share in 
the product is what the economists call rent. The 
share of labor is called wages. What falls to the 
share of capital is called profits. If a farmer 
owns the land which he cultivates; if bis tools 
and cattle, his seeds, and the subsistence for him- 
self and his family, are at his command without 
borrowing, and if all the labor is performed by 
himself and his wife and children, he has no oc- 
casion to inquire how much of the product should 
be called rent or how much is wages or profit, for 
there is no distribution in the case. But if the 
farmer raises his crop on another man’s land, and 
if he obtains all the means of production from a 
third party, the total value produced must be 
divided among the three, and the distribution 
will be effected by the operation of certain prin- 
ciples which political economy undertakes to ex- 
plain and define. 

Chemistry has nothing to say about justice or 
injustice in the combination of two elements for 
the production of carbonic acid—nothing about 
the rights or the tyranny of oxygen—nothing 
about the wrongs endured by carbon in the process 
of combustion; all that it knows is that the com- 
bination of these two elements is combustion and 
that the product is carbonic acid. Just as little 
does political economy know about the relative 
rights or mutual wrongs of labor and capital. 
And really, in the“Zense in which that science 
uses those words, neither capital nor labor has, 
or can have, any moral quality. A bushel of 
seed-corn has no rights, and can neither do nor 
suffer wrong. So of a day’s work, whether eight 
hours or ten. But the owner of the seed-corn 
has a right in it which may be violated, and 
which society ought to protect—a right which it 
is in his power to abuse, and for the abuse of 
which he is responsible. So the owner of the 
day’s work—or, in one word, the laborer—has 
rights which society ought carefully to guard, 
rights which it is in his power to abuse, rights 
which imply duties and responsibility. When 
we begin to talk about rights and wrongs, tyranny 
and degradation, let us remember that we are not 
talking about such abstractions as capital and 
labor, but about human beings in those relations 
of mutual dependence and duty which constitute 
society—the family, the neighborhood, the com- 
monwealth. 

We deceive ourselves if we think that the great 
social question of our nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion—the question which emerges in trades-unions, 
strikes, riots, and schemes for the reconstruction 
of society—is nothing but a question in political 
economy, a question about labor and capital. It 
is a question about human beings with human 
wants and sufferings, human affections, human 
joys and griefs, human capabilities and human 
relations both to this world and to the world un- 
seen. It transcends the axioms and demonstra- 
tions of political economy. It is much more than 
a question about the relations of this and that 
factor in the creation of values. It is a question 


concerning the scope and application of that 
divine law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self;” the golden rule, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” Illustrations of the golden rule and of the 
divine law may be gathered—many and luminous 
—from the field of political economy; but the 
social question of our time is one which political 
economy, without light and aid from a higher 
sphere of knowledge, can never solve. Let the 
economists, from Adam Smith to our own Walker, 
hold forth their own light, and let us be thankful 
for all the light they give us; but let us never for- 
get that the true solution must be found at last 
in Christ’s story of the Good Samaritan, and in 
Christ’s picture of the Final Judgment. The 
Christian principles and precepts which Paul gives 
us (see Rom. xii.), and which men are so prone to 
forget while they wrangle over matters of ‘‘doubt- 
ful disputation,” the loving spirit which glows 
through the Epistles of John—the philanthropy 
which draws its inspiration from that stupendous 
fact, ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son ”—these leaves of the tree of 
life are ‘‘for the healing of the nations;” and 
without these the growing malady of our modern 
civilization is immedicable. 

Perhaps I may resume this subject in another 
paper. But I must not send this on its errand 
without entreating every reader to remember that 
the duty of paying the market price for labor, or 
for whatever is a product of labor, is not the whole 
duty of man. Duty is obedience to God; and 
‘““Thy commandment is exceeding broad!” . The 
duty of the men who employ labor to the men 
whom they employ; the duty of those have abun- 
dance to those who have little as well as to those 
who have nothing; the duty of neighbor to neigh- 
bor; duty measured not by contract nor by human 
statute, but by the law of love; duty such as the 
Good Samaritan paid to the man who had fallen 
among thieves; duty enforced not by power from 
without but by impulse from within—is more 
than can be expressed in terms of money. 








A NEW SUMMER RECREATION. 

By C. L. Norton. 

T is believed that the Christian Union may 

fairly claim pre-eminence among journals of 
its class as an advocate of the modern canoe with 
all its advantages as a means of rational enjoy- 
ment. Double-bladed spruce paddles of the best 
make have even been seen at times within the 
editorial sanctum, and a strong suspicion exists 
that some members of the staff are victims of the 
canoeing mania. What can be more natural, then, 
than that the editorial mind, having yielded to 
the fascinations of the canoe, should be drawn 
towards the long-bow? 

We easily anticipate, of course, the temptation 
under which some of our contemporaries are here- 
by placed to accuse us of ‘‘ drawing the long-bow” 
in a journalistic sense; but we have just received 
and read Mr. Maurice Thompson’s ‘‘ Witchery of 
Archery,”* and are made aware, as never before, of 
the charms of this ancient and honorable recrea- 
tion. During the past two years Mr. Thompson 
has contributed to the leading illustrated maga- 
zines papers on this, his favorite pastime, which 
have directed attention to a means of recreation 
which had been forgotten by all save the boys 
and a few conservative savages, who retained a 
noble contempt for the breach-loading arms of 
Western traders. When the first paper was pub- 
lished there were no archery clubs in the United 
States; now there are hundreds, and Mr. Thomp- 
son is the happy father of them all. The dealers 
in archers’ equipments have been unable to fill 
their orders, and Mr. Thompson has been so over- 
whelmed with correspondence that the publication 
of his book became a plain necessity. 

There is about the bow a more than classical 
antiquity. Traces of its use are found, side by 
side with its congener the canoe, in lake villages 
in Switzerland and on the most ancient rock- 
carvings of Egypt and India. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely, if we accept Mr. Darwin’s theories, that 
man had hardly ceased to be a monkey when he 
invented the bow. It is in England that the 
traditions of archery have been most carefully 
preserved and its practice cultivated. There are all 








| *The Witchery of Archery. By Maurice Thompson. New 
York : Ohas. Scribner’s Sons. 1878, 
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over the United Kingdom archery clubs, some of 
which trace their origin back to the days when 
a ‘‘cloth-yard shaft” was the most formidable 
missile known to the soldier of the period, and 
when, as at Hastings and Agincourt, the English 
bowmen became masters of the field against fear- 
ful odds. Some of these societies are under royal 
patronage, are very wealthy, and have halls and 
archery grounds of the most complete and lux- 
urious description. 

Mr. Thompson and his brother are life-long 
archers, and look upon the shot gun as an engine 
of destruction whose use should only be permitted 
in the case of game which can only be shot on the 
wing. These two young men, who seem to have 
been blessed with abundant leisure, have hunted 
with the long-bow all over the South and West 
bringing down with their arrows all sorts of game, 
from the plover to deer, bear and panthers. The 
one feature’ of the book to which we tind it diffi- 
cult to be reconciled is the apparent heedlessness 
with which the bowmen avail themselves of all 
kinds of winged creatures for purposes of practice- 
shooting. We are well aware of the subtile 
fascination that lies in the taking of life, but it 
is certainly a natural trait which ought to be re- 
strained rather than encouraged, and the plea 
that even the small birds are perpetually quarrel- 
ling and taking one another’s lives is hardly a 
sufficient for indiscriminate and often 
cruel slaughter merely for the sake of proficiency. 
We heartily sympathize, however, with the wish of 
the author that the long-bow might be substituted 
for the fowling-piece, and the woods be no longer 
startled by the reports of these murderous weap- 
If it were made disreputable to hunt with 
anything save the bow and arrow the forests 
would very soon be once more abundantly inhab- 
ited by game birds that have now almost disap- 
peared from the more thickly settled States. 

The pleasure of bow-shooting is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that game is never greatly alarmed 
by the twang of the bow-string or the hiss of the 
arrow. Several shafts may often be sent ata bird 
or an animal before he takes to flight, and cer- 
tainly the satisfaction of making even a close miss 
with a single arrow is greater than that of hitting 
one’s mark with a seattering charge of fine shot. 

To the average archer of either sex, however, 
target shooting must be the main inducement, 
and this is by no means limited to drawing the 
bow at a disk of concentric rings, although as a 
lawn game this has its points of superiority over 
croquet and tennis. The various kinds of shoot- 
ing are fully described in Mr. Thompson’s book, 
which is published in attractive form by the Scrib- 
ners, and there is every reason to believe that this 
healthful and invigorating exercise is in a fair 
way to attain great popularity among out-door 
American sports. May the canoeist and the archer 
make common cause, and cement a partnership 
which may very likely have been formed when 
Adam first found it necessary to begin long range 
shooting for the defense or subsistence of himself 
and family. 
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LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 


OF BIBLE READING. 

Will Laicus please tell us what one should do to obtain a 
real love for the Bible, such as every Christian should have 
for the Word of God? 

IFFERENT bceoks are read by different facul- 
ties. The same book is read by different 
persons with different faculties. The parson tells 
me that he reads one of Walter Scott’s novels 
every year; sometimes more than one. The de- 
scriptions he says are marvelous; perfectly mar- 
velous. No man can read Scott and not learn 
how to study nature, or at least see in nature what 
he never saw before. I asked Miss Wheaton the 
other day what she thought of Scott’s descriptions. 
‘** What,” said she, ‘‘ those horrid, long, dry ac- 
counts? I never read those; I always skip them. 
I want to know how the story is going to come 
out.” If you ever sat on the platform, as I have 
sometimes done, and watched an audience while 
a great orator was speaking you would see in the 
ripples that ran over it, like the water-shadows 
on the Hudson of a summer day, a visible illus- 
tration of the same psychological principle. 
Here a face lights up at a figure; there is one in- 
tense in its interest in the logical demonstration; 
there is still another listless, till, with a touch of 





pathos, the domestic affections are stirred pro- 
foundly. 

Now the Bible is a remarkable book in many 
respects: as a literary production, a collection of 
histories, poetry, fiction and philosophy; estheti- 
eally, rhetorically, intellectually; to the taste, the 
reason, the historic sense, the imagination. But 
it is pre-eminent only in one respect: as a moral 
and spiritual store-house, as a book full of divine 
impulse for the divine life; to be read and appre- 
ciated by the moral and spiritual nature. To 
many persons there is more poetic enjoyment in 
Tennyson or Mrs. Browning or Wordsworth than 
in Isaiah or the Psalms of David. To most Amer- 
icans the history of Macaulay is more entertaining 
and even more instructive, regarded simply as a 
narrative of events, than that of the books of 
Kings and of Chronicles. To the lawyer the 
pandects of Justinian may be as instructive read- 
ing as the laws of Moses. The dramas of Shake- 
speare have perhaps as great poetic beauty, and 
certainly greater dramatic interest, than that of 
Job. It is true that the fables of Esop do not 
compare with the parables of Jesus Christ; but if 
you could conceive the moral and spiritual inter- 
est eliminated, these parables would be reduced 
to the simplest and the most commonplace bits of 
fiction. Imagine for a moment a different de- 
nouement to Dickens’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop.” 
He was strongly entreated to let Little Nell live. 
Suppose she had lived: though its deep and tender 
pathos would have been impaired, the story 
would not have been spoiled. But imagine the 
denouement of the parable of the Prodigal Son 
changed—he dies before he gets home; or his 
father gives him a cold reception—what becomes 
of the parable? 

To obtain, then, ‘‘a real love for the Bible, such 
as every Christian should have for the Word of 
God,” you must accustom yourself to read it with 
the moral and spiritual faculties; and for the moral 
and spiritual guidance and impulse which it 
affords. In other respects it is like other books; 
in this respect no other book is like it. In other 
respects it is human; in this respect it is divine. 

There is, therefore, no short road to the acquisi- 
tion of such a vital interest in the Bible. It re 
quires a profound spiritual culture; and the pro- 
founder the culture the deeper the interest. 
There is no way by which the girl of seventeen can 
possess herself of the same interest in the Bible 
which is possessed by the mother in Israel of 
seventy-one. To read with interest Tennyson’s 
poems one must have cultivated the poetical capa- 
cities of his mind; to enjoy a symphony of Beet- 
hoven he must have developed an appreciation 
of harmony; to take pleasure in the investigations 
of science he must have educated his observing 
and reasoning faculties; and to take any vital in- 
terest in a book which has almost exclusively to 
do with moral and spiritual truths he must have 
developed his moral and spiritual capacities. 

I called the other day on a dear friend whom I 
had not seen since she was the gayest, brightest, 
liveliest girl in the whole village circle of my old 
home. Three years ago she was thrown froma 
horse and injured her spine; and she has been a 
hopeless invalid ever since. I found her reclining 
in a great arm-chair, propped up with pillows, her 
face as white as the pure white linen on which it 
lay, the girlish beauty of rosy health gone, but a 
new and more sacred beauty transfiguring the 
countenance. In the course of our conversation 
I spoke sympathetically of the bitter sorrow it 
must be to her, as I knew her, lithe, full of ac- 
tivity, rejoicing in her health and strength, to be 
thus imprisoned, bound hand and foot, and made 
dependent on others for even the power to change 
her position. ‘‘ It was very, very hard at first,” 
she replied. ‘‘But one day, two years ago—I 
shall never forget the day or the hour—as I was 
looking listlessly over my Bible my eye lighted on 
the promise, ‘His lovingkindness is better than 
life.’ That one text has been my Bible ever since, 
Mr. Laicus. It is true. His lovingkindness is 
better than life. The life has gone. I am here as 
one entombed. But brighter than the sunshine, 
more fragrant than the flowers, dearer than the 
dear friends who so kindly give their lives to me 
in daily and hourly service, is his lovingkindness. 
I never knew it before as I know it now, and I do 
not believe that there is a happier girl in Farming- 
ville than I am to-day.” As I looked into her 
bright eyes and her radiant face, a face that shone 





with a heavenly light, like that of Stephen, I 
could well believe her. She had learned in the 
school of suffering the vital value of a single text; 
but it was well worth all that it had cost. 

‘*To obtain a real love for the Bible” we need 
to read it for our moral needs; to read it with our 
spiritual nature; to ask our daily life and experi- 
ence to interpret it for us. We need to remember 
for what it was given us—‘‘that the man of God 
may thoroughly furnished all good 
works”—and to use it for that purpose. We need 
in our Sunday-schools to give relatively less at- 
tention to geography and history and manners 
and customs, and more to conscience, and justice, 
and purity, and truth, and love. The former are 
side-lights.”. We are in danger of making our 
Sunday-schools all side-lights with nothing central 
to be illuminated. We need in our home instrue- 
tion to use the Bible with our children, not 
dramatically or esthetically, but spiritually, as a 
means to spiritual impulse and guidance. One of 
‘*Helen’s Babies,” which one I have forgotten, 
wanted to hear over and over again the story of 
David and Goliath, because it was so ‘*‘ bluggy.” 
In him it was simply stimulating the melo-dramatic 
taste. The ‘‘Pirate Boys of the Hudson,” or 
‘*The Smuggler’s Cave,” would serve that doubt- 
ful purpose just as well. When the Sunday- 
school teacher told the story of the Prodigal 
Son, depicted the enormity of the boy’s crime, 
and ended by asking, What do you suppose the 
father did when he saw him afar off? and one 
of the little fellows shot out the instantaneous 
reply, ‘‘ Sot the dorg on him,” she had evidently 
missed the right use of the story. She had aroused 
wrath, not pity. But when I told last Sunday 
evening the story of David to Teddie, who is con- 
stitutionally timid, and can hardly bear to have 
father and mother both out of his sight at the 
same time, and he pressed my hand and said with 
glistening eye, ‘‘ Wasn’t David a brave boy!” he 
got from it a new impulse to courage, the effect of 
which he will never quite lose. He does not know 
about the chronology; he cannot give you the 
dimensions of the giant; he knows nothing or 
next to nothing about ancient arms and arrows, 
except that he has a tolorably clear idea of the 
shepherd’s sling; but he does know that David 
was a ‘‘brave boy”; and he has a new sense that 
bravery is noble, and cowardice is ignoble; and 
the germ of what, if he grows up to use the Bible 
in the same spirit, may become a very profound 
as well as a very ‘‘real love for the Bible, such 
as every Christian should have for the Word of 
God.” Yours, Xe., LAICUS. 


THE KNOLL, i 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N.Y. { 
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“THY WILL BE DONE” 
By G. D. G. 

i’ 1863, when the clouds in our political sky 
-- seemed to hang very low, and doubt and 
dread of the result of the great contest for the 
national life which was going on oppressed all 
hearts of loyal men, the following incident oc- 
curred at Washington. 

General Grant on taking command cf the Army 
of the Potomac, and as a part of the policy for 
its reorganization for the movement on towards 
Richmond, had issued orders that all deserters be 
summarily dealt with, and punished with the full 
dread penalty of the law by being shot. One day 
an officer who was connected with the Court Mar- 
tial, then sitting in the vity, spoke to a gentleman 
at the dining table so as to be generally heard. 

‘*Deacon 8., we are going to shoot one of your 
Massachusetts boys day after to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock.” 

‘* What for?” was asked. 

‘Oh, for desertion.” ‘‘One of your Massachu- 
setts boys” said in a tone as if there was some 
satisfaction in being able to strike the noble old 
Commonwealth through one of her sons. 

‘* Was he a bad man ?” the deacon asked. 

‘*Oh, no, but a deserter, and he must die.” 

‘* Will you allow an order that I may see him?” 

‘*It’s mo use, the time is fixed, his doom is 
sealed. No efforts can save him. A chaplain is 
the only one who ean possibly do him any good, 
now.” 

‘*Well, let me go as a chaplain,” said the good 
deacon. ‘‘I have done that work, and would be 
glad to do it for him.” 

‘*No, no, I guess you won’t do.” And the officer 
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continued his dinner with little apparent concern 
as to the fate of the doomed man. 

As one of the guests, a good Scotch Christian 
lady, was leaving the room she paused behind the 
officer’s chair and said in a low, tender voice, ‘* Do 
you pray, sir?” 

‘*Why do you ask?” quickly responded the 
officer, to so unusual and unexpected a question. 

‘*Why? Because you seemed to treat the life 


and death of a fellow man so lightly,” was her 
quiet answer, as she moved on. 
The remark evidently had its effect. For as 


Deacon 8. was leaving the dining-hall the officer 
said: ‘‘ If I can s@cure an order of admittance for 
you to see that Massachusetts man I will have it 
sent to you soon—this evening.” 

The order came, and the deacon started early 
the next morning to seek and to save, if possible. 

He was admitted within the prison, and on ask- 
ing for the condemned man and requesting an 
interview for the purpose of religious conversa- 
tion, the prisoner was brought out by a guard of 
several soldiers. 

A block of wood was found for each of the two 
to sit upon, while the guard stood around them 
apparently indifferent to the fate of their com- 
rade, who had, however, no personal friends 
among them. 

‘*Tt was a novel place for an inquiry meeting,” 
the deacon says. Yet his heart warmed towards 
the poor condemned man. Amid such strange 
sights and sounds it was rather difficult to fix the 
man’s attention or readily adopt a plan of pro- 
cedure. 

The good deacon by his kindly manner led him 
to talk of his home. He found he had a wife and 
little boy. His wife had been sent for; but he 
was fearful she might not arrive in time. His 
awful fate staring him in the face seemed to over- 
come him, and he was dazed, not knowing what 
to do. He was asked if he ever prayed. No, he 
didn’t. ‘‘ Do you know the Lord’s Prayer?” His 
mother had taught it to him when he was a child, 
but he had ‘most forgotten it. 

‘* Would he repeat it?” He said he would. The 
deacon then explained to him the nature of the 
prayer; who had offered it, and now taught us to 
offer it; the divine character of the Son of God; 
his divinity and his sympathy with our humanity; 
how near he came to every tried and tempted one. 

By this time the blocks of wood had come near 
together, and the two were sitting side by side. 
The deacon’s arm had found its way around the 
neck of the poor friendless soldier. The guard 
had become interested, and stood silent, attentive 
listeners to the conversation. 

The deacon began: ‘* Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” ‘‘ You recognize God as your Father— 
the author of your being—and the disposer of 
events.” He replied, *‘ He didn’t know.” Aftera 
little further explanation, he said, with a show of 
sincerity, ‘‘ Our Father.” 

Then ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name” was repeated, 
with explanation: the bonoring of a general—of 
his superior officer; true allegiance. After a while 
that part of the petition was repeated, with some 
sigus of understanding its import. 

‘*Thy kingdom come”: right acting—willing 
service—a desire for the good, true, willing men 
to serve itsinterests. Slowly, but by kindly illus- 
rations from a heart that had often done good 
work from an ardent love of Christ’s kingdom, 
was the truth beginning to break in upon the 
clouded mind. 

‘*Thy will be done.” ‘* What does that mean?” 
was the startled ery. ‘‘ Does it mean they may 
shoot me to-m-mo’—? I can’t say that—I can’t say 
that.” 

Again, patiently, tenderly was his mind brought 
back to God’s claims—to his overruling all things, 
to his holy law, to the curse of sin, to the ingrati- 
tude of rebellion. 

The soldier had from the first professed his love 
for his country, his willingness to fight for the old 
flag, his voluntary enlistment, and his devotion to 
the Union cause. 

The illustration was placed before him of the 
wickedness of ‘‘ Secesh” to use his own word, 
which he honestly and most earnestly seemed to 
reprobate, and he was urged to say from bis heart 
that, whatever the consequences, he would be 
loyal and true to Christ’s kingdom, would enlist 
under the banner of the cross with one mind, 
heart and soul of love to God and say, ‘‘ Thy will 





be done.” The flesh was weak but the free spirit 
cried, ‘‘ J will.” 

‘“‘Tf Iam to be shot on my coffin to-morrow at 
noon I can say, ‘Thy will be done.’” Broken- 
hearted sobs and tears came freely, the deeps 
seemed to be broken-up, the will gave in its ad- 
hesion to that of God, and not only he but all 
around were deeply affected. The remainder of 
the prayer was recited, the work comparatively 
easy. 

His mind became clear, his apprehension of his 
sudden doom seemed lifted, and a quiet calm came 
in. That ‘‘peace which passeth all understanding” 
seemed to possess his soul. He recognized and 
submitted to the Divine will—whatever it had for 
him, on earth or in heaven. 

In further conversation about his wife and boy, 
he remarked that there was ten dollars due him 
from each of two comrades in his company. On 
investigating this, it came out that he had received 
thirty dollars the day he deserted—he loaned it, as 
before stated, to his companions, they agreeing to 
repay him. They got to drinking, and this sol- 
dier, under the influence of liquor, had wandered 
off and was arrested as a deserter. The necessary 
application of rigid military rule had given him 
but little chance at the time of his trial, and he 
was condemned. 

A clear case seemed to present itself worthy of 
executive clemency. 

The officer himself, on hearing the man’s story 
(and with a heart made tender by the Scotch 
lady’s question), was ready to help to bring the 
matter to the notice of President Lincoln. That 
great and good hearted man seemed to compre- 
hend the situation at once. And with broken 
voice and tear-dimmed eyes, in which he was not 
alone, ordered a pardon filled out, and with glad 
and eager hand, saying, ‘‘It does my heart so 
much good to save my boys—I am so glad to save 
them,” affixed his name to it, and the soldier was 
saved; and, with renewed thanksgiving, he could 
from the heart more fully say, 

‘Thy will be done.” 

His wife found him next day; a happy meeting. 
He at once re-enlisted, and served his country in 
the war, removing all stain of dishonor. 





THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


rT HE great event of the past week has been the solar 
eclipse, of which we gave editorially a very brief 
paragraphic account in our last issue. We here compile 
from the daily papers a fuller account both of the phe- 
nomenon and of the methods taken for observing it. 
The chief effect of solar studies during the last decade 
has been to demonstrate the inadequacy or the positive 
errors of previous solar theories. The constitution of 
the sun, which the old books professed to explain, is 
now confessedly one of the unexplained mysteries of 
science. If from afiy of our astronomies there is elim- 
inated the history of doubted or exploded theories, and 
all controversial matter, what is left can all be printed 
in comparatively few pages. The problem is made the 
more difficult because ordinarily the brilliance and heat 
ot the sun render examination of it difficult, and toa 
considerable extent impossible. The two hours and fif- 
teen minutes during which, taking Denver as our point 
of observation, the eclipse was observable became of 
paramount importance to the scientific world, because 
during that time more of the sun’s phenomena could be 
really observed than during twice that number of years 
in the ordinary condition of the sun. Apart from 
the general interest in the study of the sun’s consti- 
tution there were specific questions of interest and 
importance on which astronomers hoped for light. 
Mercury has been discovered to be subject to some 
disturbing causes, the nature of which is not known. 
And in the obscuration of the sun astronomers 
had some hope of determining definitely whether 
there exists a planet between Mercury and the sun. 
The sua spots have become an object of great in- 
terest to astronomers; the eclipse incidentally affords 
special opportunity for their study. The sun is sur- 
rounded by a sort of halo of light, like the glory 
which the ancient painters used to put about the 
heads of their saints. This ‘‘ corona,” as it is called, 
extends to a distance of 700,000 miles about the sun. 
When the sun itself is eclipsed, this corona becomes 
plainly visible; and only at such times can it, in the pres- 
eut state of science, be studied. The constitution of 
this corona, whether it consists of burning gas or 
of matter retlecting the solar light, is an unsolved prob- 
lem. Scientific examination has proved that it belongs 
to the sua, not to our atmosphere; but its nature is as yet 
unknown. From this corona flame-like protuberances 
bave been seen shooting out in irregular forms and gt 








different points. These also are best studied during an 
eclipse. Lastly, the eclipse affords a means of correct- 
ing the lunar and tidal tables, a matter of much practical 
importance to maritime interests. 

The shadow of the moon first struck the earth in Asia 
at latitude 55° north, longitude 165° west. (Washing- 
ton.) Itthen moved toward and across Behring Straits, 
passed through Alaska and British America, entering 
the United States just at the northwest extremity of 
Montana. Thence it passed through Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Indian Territory, and Northern and 
Eastern Texas, leaving the United States near the 
boundary line between Louisiana and Texas. Lastly, 
sweeping over the Gulf of Mexico and the western ex- 
tremity of Cuba, it ended in the Caribbean Sea off the 
south-eastern coast of San Domingo about sunset. The 
width of the dark shadow—the diameter of the cone of 
the umbra cast by the moon—was 116 miles. As a par- 
tial eclipse, the phenomenon was, of course, visible all 
over the United States, or would have been but for a 
cloudy day; but the chief points of observation were, 
of course, in the West. 

Tents and sheds were constructed at various points. 
Prof. Young, with a corps from Princeton College, was 
encamped about two miles south-east of the center of 
Denver City. A government party, sent out by the 
Naval Observatory, was about ten miles east, at a point 
further removed from the mountains and therefore less 
liable to be affected by atmospheric changes. Prof. 
Langley was at Pike’s Peak with another party; Profs. 
Hall and Eastman with still another at Las Animas. 
Prof. Camplin and Prof. Holden at Central City; an- 
other party from the Naval Observatory, under Prof. 
Harkness, was at Creston, Wyoming Territory, a little 
station on the Pacific R. R., over 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, with a postal car for their headquarters, 
and a temporary structure built of boards and canvas 
for an observatory. So all through the far West were 
the scientific corps, while all along the route of the 
shadow are innumerable observers, amateurs, students, 
unscientific witnesses watching with curious eyes, 
among whom we will, if you please, modestly take our 
place, unscientific but not uninterested spectators, Hav- 
ing our choice of location we will put ourselves at Raw- 
lins, Wyoming Territory, where is Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer, the famous English astronomer, our own Prof. 
Draper, and Mr. Edison, who has come hither to give 
a trial—we believe almost a first trial—to his tasimeter. 

A word as to four of the principal instruments used. 
The telescope, of course, comes first. For the best 
astronomical observations no structure is deemed too 
solid to give steadiness to the telescope and so accuracy 
to the observation. But there was neither time nor 
money to build a stone pier for this observation, and 
the observers were obliged to take their risk of the dis- 
turbing influences of winds. The observatory was and 
could be nothing but the frailest of frail temporary 
structures. The spectroscope analyzes the light of dis- 
tant objects; shows of what lines it is composed; and so 
identifies the inflammable gas millions of miles away 
with that which burns with the same light in our own 
planet. This is used therefore to ascertain, by reporting 
the nature of the light produced, what are the elements 
of which this corona is composed. The tasimeter 
measures the most minute degrees of heat; it is to a 
thermometer what the microscope is to the eye. With 
it the degree of heat of the corona is to be measured. 
Finally, there is a photographic apparatus, delicate and 
perfect in construction, with which the observers are to 
take the portrait of the sun and its corona for future 
study. These are the chief appliances; but by no means 
the only ones. There are polariscopes, chromoscopes, 
various thermal instruments, sextants for determining 
accurately the location, and chronometers as perfect as 
man’s skill can construct. 

The day at Rawlins,dawned auspiciously. The clouds, 
which began to threaten obscuration in the morning, 
had vanished by noon. But with their disappearance 
rose a wind that grew every moment fiercer and fiercer. 
Mr. Edison’s frail pine observatory rocked in the gale. 
A dozen strong men hurried to his help to prop and stay 
the unsteady structure. Wire and ropes were rigged to 
strengthen it; but seemingly all in vain. The delicate 
mechanism, jarred by the shaking of the edifice, refused 
to give a trustworthy report. 

The moon made its appearance on the sun’s disk 
when Mr. Edison was still at work vainly fighting with 
the furious wind. At half past two one quarter of the 
sun was covered with the moon; at three o’clock, three 
quarters. ‘‘ Darkness began to fall upon the surrounding 
region. The hills around were alive with people watch- 
ing for the moment of totality. In Dr. Draper's 
observatory everything was proceeding excellently. 
The force of the wind was broken. Edison’s difticulty 
seemed to increase as the precious moment of total 
eclipse drew near. At five minutes past three o’clock 
the sun’s disk was seven-eighths covered and the coun- 
try around was shrouded in a pale grayish light resem- 
bling early dawn. All nature seemed in repose; hens, 
which a few minutes before were eagerly feeding, left 
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their food and retired to roost, pigeons flew homeward 
and the night hawks emerged from their haunts in quest 
of prey. The cattle along the ranges stopped grazing. 
Ata quarter past three darkness was upon the face of 
the earth. The few moments for which the astrono- 
mers had traveled thousands of miles bad arrived. Still 
Edison’s tasimeter was out of adjustment. All the 
other instruments were in excellent working order, 
Totality had brought with it a marked cessation in the 
force of the wind. Edison worked assiduously, but the 
tasimeter would not come to a proper condition. At 
last, just as the chronometer indicated that but one min- 
ute remained of total eclipse, he succeeded in concen- 
trating the light from the corona upon the small open- 
ing of. the instrument. Instantly the fine ray of light 
on his graduating scale swept along to the right, clear- 
ing its boundaries. Edison was overjoyed. The experi- 
ment had shown the existence of about fifteen times 
more heat in the corona than that obtained trom the 
star Arcturus the previous night. The period of totality 
was exactly 167 seconds. At the expiration of that 
time the moon had crossed the disk and from the right 
edges of the sun were beginning to shoot out brilliant 
rays. Ten minutes later the cocks began to crow, the 
cattle resumed their grazing and the wolves and night 
hawks wonderingly flew for their retreats. The new 
day had dawned and once more Nature wore her nor- 
mal aspect. The success of the observations was soon 
announced by Dr. Draper, who emerged from his ob- 
servatory with light step and smiling face. The crowd 
sh uted ‘ Hurrah!’ and for half an bour the astronomers 
were the lions of congratulations.”* 

It is too early as yet to summarize the results of the 
varied observations, The astronomers have only 
gathered their material; we must wait till they have 
examined, sorted and analyzed it before they or we can 
judge of its value or significance. 





*W. Y. “ Herald” correspondent. 
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FORGIVING AND FORGETTING.* 
HAVE received the following: 

“Will you give your thoughts of Forgiveness without 
Forgetfulness in the prayer-meeting on Friday evening? I 
can forgive: but my heart always keeps the wound. It never 
heals.” 

I think it would be more edifying for us all if more 
questions of this kind were sent up to me—ques- 
tions that take hold of the very innermost points of 
Christian experience in the warfare of life; questions 
that persons ought to ask in regard to themselves; ques- 
tions respecting their struggles with pride, vanity, etc. 
There are some persons who are waging a battle with 
selfishness all their life long; they are tried by it; but 
they never ask questions on that subject. They would 
like to know who Melchisedec’s father was; who Cain 
married; about the Ark; and the way they stabled all 
the creatures that were in it: but the business of their 
life, which is to fight the devil in their own struggles, 
they do nt seem particularly interested in finding out 
about. They neither talk about it, nor pray much 
about it, nor ask any questions about it; and yet it is the 
one conflict that is going on in all in some shape. There 
is nothing more becoming or more profitable than the 
transcendent question of how to bring out of our low- 
toned nature the highest spiritual experiences, to those 
who are earnest in this world, and who find themselves 
headed off here, pinched there, and disappointed yonder. 

Now, the question that I have read touches the very 
marrow of Christian life; it is a pivotal question, that, 
though it may be talked about somewhat, and felt to a 
certain extent, after all is not thought about and dis- 
cussed so much as it ought to be considering how cen- 
tral it is. 

In the first place, there are two things in this that are 
important: one is the spirit of forgiveness, and the other 
is the relation of forgetfulness to it. As the question is 
put I suppose it shadows the impression in the mind of 
the writer that one does not perfeetly forgive unless he 
perfectly forgets. As I interpret it, the matter lies in 
the mind of the questioner in about this form: Forgive- 
ness, if it be a true Christian experience, effaces the 
memory of the offense, or so far effaces the memory of 
it that it is merely a fugitive reminiscence. 

I think that a thorough forgiveness will cause an 
obliteration of those little collisions and troubles which 
we neet from day to day, and which are not very deep, 
but which nevertheless lead toa great deal of unhappiness 
and annoyance, It seems to me that forgiveness and 
forgetfulness should go hand in hand under such cir- 
cumstances. I mean by this to cover the ground of 
those family or social conditions in which people lay up 
little things. 
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For instance, a man loses his temper, and says some- 
thing wrong, and burts a person’s feelings; but he im- 
mediately says, ‘‘I take it all back, and beg pardon.” 
The person says to him, ‘‘I forgive you”; but he thinks 
to himself, ‘* I will pay him off for that.” In the course 
of a week this person makes some harsh or unjustifiable 
remark, and the man says to him, ‘‘I think you spoke 
unadvisedly.” ‘‘Ah! you are a pretty person to talk 
about speaking unadvisedly: what did you do last Tues- 
day morning?” He professed to have forgiven the 
offense, and yet, so far from having forgiven it, he laid 
it up in his memory, and improves the first opportunity 
which presents itself to resent it. - 

So one man registers a multitude of slips that others 
make here and there, and that are offensive to him, and 
awaits his opportunity for retaliation, saying within 
himself, ‘‘ When I get a chance I will give them as 
good as they have sent.” Thus all the little infirmities 
and wrong-doings of men are remembered against them, 

Now, there is only one place where you have a right 
to register meu’s faults. You have a right to register 
them in the book of love, and nowhere else. A mother 
has a right to remember the faults of her child in order 
that she may correct them. Benevolent teachers have a 
right to bear in mind the weaknesses, temptations and 
liabilities of their pupils for the sake of overcoming 
them. Although they forgive those things they do not 
forget them, and they ought not to forget them. The 
very central meaning of forgiveness is benevolence, as 
I shall show by and by. 

But there is a second range where forgetfulness does 
not need to go, or rather is not to be considered criti- 
cally. Where you remember in a spirit of revenge, or 
in a spirit that is malign in the slightest degree, you 
have not properly forgiven; but where you remember in 
a spirit of love, for the purpose of doing good, you 
have forgiven properly. Benevolence is one of the 
signs of proper forgiveness, even without forgetfulness, 

There are some persons who are exceedingly sensitive, 
and whose nature it is to hold on to any experience that 
they have had. They cannot let it go. They ruminate 
it; they chew it as a cud. Many persons there are 
whose natures are such that if they take on any feeling 
it is there in the morning, at noon, at night; they can 
not let it go. Their minds are very tenacious of ex- 
periences, This 1s particularly so on the side of experi- 
ences that are painful. There are persons who are not 
tenacious of pleasurable experiences—whose pleasur- 
able experiences come and go like a bubble, or like 
foam; but who make the most of those that are pain- 
ful. They take events as you would a cluster of 
grapes: they squeeze the juice out of them; they drink 
the wine of remembrance every day; and they cannot 
get over it, This is an unfortunate constitution. 

Persons of that constitution may forget a man; or 
whenever they think of him their thoughts of his pres- 
ence may be pleasurable; but they cannot forget painful 
experiences. They have a sensibility that cannot roll 
off the remembrance of pain. 

It is true that all of us are able to forget some things 
a great deal easier than others. Some persons can for- 
get injuries that touch their pockets, their reputation, 
their moral sense, their convenience or their affections; 
but an injury that strikes right home to their pride 
makes them shiver as though a knife had touched their 
nerves. They can forget almost everything else but 
that. Another man does not care if his pride is touch- 
ed; nor does it hurt him if his affection or his general 
interest is touched; but if you touch him in his vanity 
you touch him where he lives. ‘‘ Anything else but 
that,” he says: ‘‘ that is a thing that I cannot pass over. 
I cannot forget that.” There are other persons who 
can forget a wound in their vanity or in their pride, but 
who cannot forget a wound in their spirit of love. If 
you excite in them what we call ‘‘ grief of love” they 
cannot get over it. They tenaciously hold on to that. 
A great many persons have a kind of generosity of love; 
and they say, ‘‘If this had been done toward me I 
could easily have forgotten it; but as 1t was done toward 
my friend I cannot forget it.” 

Almost everybody has one spot where he cannot 
forget a wrong. Every person, almost, will forget with 
this peculiarity and with that; but when you come to 
that place where he has laid up his very personal con- 
sciousness, there, though he may with a struggle for- 
give, he says, ‘‘ I cannot forget.” 

Generally speaking, with the exceptions that I have 
named, forgetting accompanies forgiving. 

Now let us go back to the root of this matter of for- 
giveness. As I understand it, good-will toward men is 
the essential Divine nature; and the evidence that we 
are born into the spirit-life of Christ is that we are 
brought to the same state of mind toward our fellows 
which God has toward all mankind. Good-will is a 
state of mind that heartily and undisguisedly wishes to 
put blessings on @ man. 

Now, when a man has been wronged, or thinks he 
has been wronged, in any respect, the natural tendency 
of the animal in him is to say, ‘‘I will Punish the of- 
fender” (and the punishment proposed is without any 








pretense of benefit). ‘‘ Strike back; he hurt me, and I 
will hurt him.” The tendency of the truly Christian 
man, under such circumstances, is to rise above the 
feeling of revenge, and to say of the man who has done 
wrong to him, ‘‘ Though he has done wrong to me, 
though he has sinned against me, I desire to do him 
good. My soul goes out in blessings toward him. I 
want to help him, and benefit him.” The tendency of 
Christianity in a man who has been wronged 1s to make 
the consciousness of that wrong touch the spring of a 
forgiving love by which his soul is led to desire to bring 
down blessings on the man that has wronged him. If 
you are really an earnest Christian you will pray for 
them that despitefully use you, and do good to them 
that hate you. That is the distinction which is given 
by our Saviour. No forgiveness has touched the mark 
in which he who forgives is not able to look upon the 
person forgiven, and say, ‘‘I feel toward that person 
such kindness, such compassion, such sorrow, such 
good-will, that I wish I could pour my soul out on him, 
and wash away his fault, or bear it myself.” When a 
person is in a frame of mind such that he can say that, 
I think he is in a condition to forgive truly, forgetting 
the whole action, or treating it as though it had not 
happened, or rendering it productive of good. 

When our Saviour gives the disciples a form of prayer 
which they are to use, and one of the prominent fea- 
tures of which is the asking of forgiveness for our 
debts as we forgive our debtors, he makes a commen- 
tary on this one point, and adds this enforcing remark: 
‘“If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses.” 

When, afterwards, a man came to him, and said, 
‘* How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I for- 
give him? Till seven times?” Christ says, ‘‘I say not 
unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times 
seven,” 

In one of the gospels it is said, ‘‘ If thy brother tres- 
pass against thee, rebuke him; and if be repent, forgive 
him”; and many persons hinge the whole question of 
forgiveness on this; and they say of a person who has 
wronged them, ‘‘I will forgive him just as soon as he 
repents, and is sorry.” 

Now, when you are acting for others in a magisterial 
capacity, you have a right to refuse the forgiveness 
which the law or administration affords until there is 
some evidence that the offender is in a state of mind to 
profit by it. A judge or governor cannot forgive where 
he perceives that the forgiveness not only will not bene- 
fit, but will harm. Under such circumstances he should 
withhold it on grounds of benevolence. If we are 
administering any law or trust, in the family, in the 
school or in the State, then the principle of benevolence 
requires that we shall so adjudicate forgiveness that it 
shall be a benefit, not only to the person forgiven, but 
to all who are affected by it. 

But when the affront is personal we are to forgive, 
not as fiduciary agents, not as persons entrusted with 
law, or with the general economy, but on the presump- 
tion that in matters between two persons the spirit, not 
of vengeance, but of kindness and benevolence, will 
tend in the long run to produce the correspouding state 
in the person forgiven. Love will work the cure of 
hatred as patience works the cure of impatience, or as 
mildness works the cure of anger. : 

So, in all individual relations between two persons, 
while it may not be necessary in every case to forgive 
everything that ever happens, yet we are always to for- 
give those who have wronged us with such an over- 
flowing spirit of benevolence that they shall see that we 
desire todo them good, first, second, last, and all the 
time, and that we put the offense aside as though it 
were no offense, and address our mind to them as 
though there were n*thing between them and us. The 
fullness of the soul’s blessing poured in upon a person 
is to be the sign and token that he is forgiven. 

This is one of those attainments in Christian life 
which I think lingers very long. Especially in strong 
natures there is much hesitating, much parleying, about 
forgiving, and much pleading excuses for not doing it, 
when there is absolutely no ground for excuse. Our 
Master, being smitten, smote not back. Being reviled, 
he reviled not again. Like a sheep led to the slaughter, 
he opened not his mouth. He was dumb before those 
that persecuted bim. He prayed for them. His last 
conscious emotions were those of finding excuses for the 
men who were inflicting extreme suffering upon him. 

Let the mind of Christ Jesus be in you. Forgive one 
another. If any have offended against you, forgive 
them. In other words, rise into the state of forgiving 
love and benevolence, so that while they are conscious 
of having done wrong your forgiveness will convict 
them of wrong-doing, and lead them out of it. 

We are told to heap coals of fire on men’s heads; but 
heaping coals of fire on their heads does not mean act- 
ing ina spiteful way toward them, and making them 
feel bad. ‘‘ Ah!” says one, ‘‘that man took occasion 
to mortify me in company; and when I got a good 
chance I made him so ashamed that he couldn’t hold up 
his head; I heaped coals of fire on his head;” but that 
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is too literal an interpretation of that passage. The 
meaning of it is, if you treat a man generously who has 
treated you meanly, the contrast will convict him of his 
fault, bring him back to himself, and heal him. 

To-day a man told me of a case which illustrates this. 
A competitor in business had his factory burned down, 
and this man sent immediately to him this message: “It 
will take you three or four weeks to put up your goods, 
and I will put them up for you at my factory, and you 
may stamp your label on them, and you shall have them 
at cost;” and that was a great kindness from a man to a 
rival in business, But what did this rival do? He 
accepted the offer, and went right to the customers of 
the man who bad thus befriended him in his misfortune, 
and whose goods he had got on such favorable terms, 
and undertook to undersell him with those customers. 
It struck the man who furnished the goods as being, 
under the circumstances, so mean, that he wrote the 
other off his books. So ends that story. 

It was a good step when the man did a kindness to 
his rival; but when the man requited him with evil 
it was a bad step to drop him. It stopped right 
where it was most important that it should not stop. 
But suppose this man, instead of being angry with 
the man whom he had helped and who had proved to 
be so unworthy, and instead of writing him off his 
books, had said to himself, ‘‘ Be not weary in well- 
doing. Overcome evil with good”? And suppose he 
had gone right to that man and said, ‘‘ Look here, my 
brother, I meant to do you a great kindness. I supplied 
you with goods so that you could go on with your busi- 
ness, and‘supplied them at cost, and think the act was 
a kind one; and you took advantage of it; you treated 
me in a way that I think was very mean; and it hurt 
me; but I am not going to demand that you shall rectify 
it; am going on to help you. I want you should let 
me act as your brother”? Do you not suppose that the 
effect of this mode of treating the matter would have 
been in some sense to have saved a soul from death? 
As it is, the mean man has become bankrupt, and is a 
vagabond, and has not been saved. 

I hope there is nobody here who says, ‘‘ I’m glad of 
it;” for that would be falling right into the snare again; 
but if you will adopt the central idea that there is to be 
forgiveness between man and man, that there is to be a 
rising of the spirit of love under the smart which comes 
from provocation, and that the experience of wrong 
from another is to excite in you a desire of remedy and 
recovery for the wrong-doer, then you will not go astray 
on this subject. 

Forgive. Whether or not you forget all that has oc- 
curred is not of so much importance. Let the forgive- 
ness be thorough, and the forgetfulness will take care 
of itself. 





Agamemnon, 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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¥. 
NOT MISS MARY—BUT ‘‘ QUITE CONTRAIRY.” 
MOMENT more and he stood before Miss Carle- 

; ton. ‘I saw yer goin’ up the hill,” he said 
brea.blessly, ‘‘’n’ 1 thought I’d catch yer. The Aga- 
memnon’s s Jd, Miss Mary; she’s sold!” 

With ready sympathy, putting aside her own trouble, 
she replied, ‘‘ How glad I am! Now what will you do?” 

*“Thai’s what—what 1 was a-goin’ to ask y’ about. 
Ye see, I s’pose th’ ole man ’n’ mother ought to be fixed 
somehow. Ought to be took care of, 1 mean—not to 
havé any money. They can’t take care o’ money. Ye 
see, he’d spend it in cards ’n’ whisky; ’n’ she’d spend 1t 
in novels and opium. Gets opium on the sly from the 
Chinamen. NowI mean to app’int Cripple Dan gar- 
deen for them two; he'll never do no more work since 
the bank caved in on him, but he is smart enough to 
watch ’em ’n’ not be took in by any o’ their tricks. He 
can play cards with th’ ole man to keep him out o’ 
gamblin’, ’n’ he can buy novels as fast as mother can 
swaller ‘em. Shouldn’t wonder if he could ring in 
some o’ the old ones on her, once in a while, by chang- 
in’ the covers. But whisky ’n’ opium, they must be 
kep’ out.” 

‘* A very practical arrangement, I should say. 
what are you going to do?” 

At this simple question Young Bullion became 
much embarrassed. ‘‘ Do you,” said he, ‘‘ Miss Mary— 
would you—is seventy-five thousand dollars enough, do 
you think, to run a reg’lar gentleman’s house?” 

She sighed involuntarily. ‘‘it is enough to maintain 
a happy home with every comfort and luxury. There 
are many refined ‘ gentlemen’ who bring up their fami- 
lies in content on far less money than the income of 
that sum.” 

‘* Well, but—Miss Mary—would it be enough for 
you ?” 

She started in astonishment. 
you mean ?” 


But 


‘*For me? What do 





»” 


“‘T mean,” replied the young man, conquering his 
timidity, and speaking with a simple dignity that made 
him handsome, ‘‘ I mean that you are the one that made 
me want to be a gentleman; ’n’I can’t be a gentleman 
unless you help me; ’n’ I love the ground you tread on, 
Miss Mary. If you’ll be my wife you shall never work 
cr cry or be sorry again!” 

There was a moment of painful silence. 
said, ‘‘I did not dream of this. 
than you, you know.” 

““You are not so very much older,” he pleaded. 
‘* That is not what troubled me. But you are so much 
better ’n’ wiser, that’s what’s the matter with you! I 
wouldn’t ’a’ dared to speak to ye, but I knowed ye 
was in trouble; ’n’ now the Agamemnon’s sold, ’n’ 
what’s it all good for, ’f I can’t give it to you?” 

‘“*My dear friend,” she answered slowly, but with 
that simple frankness which belonged to her, ‘‘I have 
been—I am—in trouble; but I cannot take your help 
You must forget, as I will forget, all that you have said; 
but not the kindness that prompted it, nor the gratitude 
with which I refuse it.” 

Agamemnon looked keenly at her, with the air of one 
who still pursued a fixed purpose. The refusal of his 
offer did not seem to be a conclusive defeat to his mind. 

‘‘Ye couldn’t change yer mind?” he asked, reflect- 
ively. 

“ea” 

‘*Not never? Not if I was older’n I be?” 

‘Never; you must not think of it.” 

‘“‘Then ye’re married to some other feller!” said Aga- 
memnon, with a sad triumph. ‘* Now, Miss Mary, it 
ain’t no business 0’ mine, I know; but ye’d better tell 
me anyhow. Wouldn’t it sort o’ quiet my mind, ’n’ do 
me good, hey?” 

This subtle appeal to her benevolence accomplished 
what no inquisitive stratagem could have compassed. 
After a slight hesitation she said: ‘‘ There is not much 
to tell; and it is not very important that I should keep 
it secret; only, I have preferred to do so, and I trust 
you to help me in that. Yes, I am married; and my 
dear husband is slowly recovering, at—at a place on the 
San Joaquin, from a long, wasting fever. I left him 
when he was pronounced out of danger; and I have 
seen him but once since then. It was the other day, 
when I took the journey by stage from which I returned 
on the same coach with you, It is hard to be parted 
from him.” 

‘* Now, don’t ye cry again, Miss Mary. It ain’t none 
o’ my business, ye know; but it would sort o’ settle my 
mind—he’s good to ye, ain’t he? Ye didn’t ge for to 
leave him ’cause he wouldn't let ye boss the ranch?” 

‘*The ranch?” she replied, sadly. ‘I left him be- 
cause after his long illness we were so poor that we 
were in danger of losing our pretty ranch altogether, 
and of starving, perhaps, unless one of us could get 
work. That one was I; and the work I understand 
best is teaching.” 

‘*You bet!” assented Young Bullion with enthusiasm. 
‘* But, jest to ease my mind completely, ye know, why 
didn’t you tell somebody afore? This camp would ’w’ 
raised yer salary, ’n’ fotched yer husband up here, ’n’ 
built ye a shebang, ’n’—look here, what line o’ business 
is he in?” 

‘* He is a minister,” 

‘* Whoop la!” shouted Young Bullion; ‘that’s our 
lay exactly. There’s a fust-class vacancy right here, ’n’ 
T’ll—no, I guess I couldn’t quite stand it, hevin’ him 
around; that’s what’s the matter with me/ But why 
didn’t you tell us, afore this—this trouble was made? 
We'd ’a’ voted him ’n’ you in, unanimous. Anybody 
that’s a good ’nough husband fer you ’s a good ’nough 
minister fer us.” 

‘‘T wish I had told you all at the ‘beginning,” said 
she; ‘‘ but perhaps, if I had done so, you would have 
declined my services altogether. I heard about your 
dispute over a minister, and I feared to let you know I 
was a minister's wife. It was so important—so very 
important to me then to get a place immediately.” 

Young Bullion made no reply. If what he had heard 
had not “eased his mind” it had at least given him 
much to think about. The silence which ensued re- 
called me toa sense of my embarrassing position as a 
listener; and with a sudden presence of mind on which 
I have never ceased to congratulate myself I stepped 
forward. 

‘‘ You must pardon me, my friends,” I said, ‘ that I 
have overheard your conversation. Nothing that you 
have said shall be repeated. But every word has deep- 
ened my respect for both of you. If I can in any way 
be of service to you, Mrs.—Mrs. Mary, you have only 
to command me, as a faithful friend.’? Then I lifted 
my cap and retired. 

(Yes, my dear reader, 1t was a priggish speech; but 
what could a fellow do under the circumstances except 
assume the highest kind of tone?) 

I had gone but a few steps when Young Bullion over- 
took me. That boy’s penetration was most annoying 
at times; and this was one of the times, 

‘*Goin’ to play fer the school-teacher yerself, wa’n’t 


Then she 
I am so much older 





ye, if I hedn’t got the call fust?” was his dreadful greet- 
ing. ‘‘ Well, ’taint no use fer nary one of us. You 
jest go ’n’ thank the Lord y’ ever knowed her, ’n’ don’t 
you whine ’cause she’s picked out a better man. No 
cryin’ over spilt milk. That’s me/” And he straight- 
ened himself until his short stature visibly increased. 

I got rid of Young Bullion as soon as practicable, 
and went to the hotel in a dazed condition, as if I had 
fallen from the top of the mountain and rolled down 
the gulch. When one has seriously weighed a question 
like that which had occupied my thoughts that after- 
noon, it is inevitably startling to find that it was a mat- 
ter wholly beyond question all the time. I wanted to 
think it over; but I did not succeed in thinking it over 
on the porch after supper. So I went to bed to medi- 
tate there; aud finally I went to sleep, my last reflection 
being that I would review the whole matter on the mor- 
row, after which I would pay the schov]l-teacher a cor- 
dial, friendly, farewell call. 

But the morrow brought its own topics for surprise 
and reflection. At early dawn I was waked by a hand 
on my shoulder, and, turning sleepily in bed, met the 
energetic look of Agamemnon Atrides O’Ballyhan. He 
at least had thought over his situation and made his 
decision. 

‘* Sorry to h’ist ye so early,” said he; ‘‘ but I’m off. 
Now don’t ye go fer to ask no questions, but ’tend to 
business. Here’s them papers. They’re all right. ’N’ 
you'll find my directions along with ’em. I’m off. 
Take care o’ yerself, ole boy.” And he was gone, 

I opened the package he had left on my bed. It con- 
tained all the papers I had previously inspected. The 
final decd, however, had been filled up and executed; 
and I was not a little surprised to find my own name 
insericd as the pew owner of the Agamemnon. En- 
closed in the deed, however, was a document in a 
cramped school-boy band which threw full Jight on 
the transaction. It ran as follows: 

“This is my Will But I aint ded no nor goin to be buf Tam 
as good as ded wich it is All the Same Ime gon over the 
Range the mine belongs to miss mary and u give her the 
munny she knos about Criple dann and the olman and mother 
you pay my agent 1 thousn Dolars and doan take nothin for 
yureselft yure foaks pays u with the munny i antid up i truss 
u becaus u likt miss mary too. 

*“ AGAMEMNON ATRIDES O’BALLYHAN,” 

Why should I detain the reader with au account of 
what followed ? It was no: easy for me to execute the 
charge confided to me. The lady at first utterly refused 
to accept the strange legacy of which I was trustee. 
But I succeeded in persuading her to take the money, 
and carry out Agamemnon’s wishes until he should be 
found—an event which I felt sure he would not permit 
to happen. ‘‘Get your husband to come here and 
live,” I said. ‘‘ If the boy ever means to be seen again, 
it is to this place he will come; and it is here, in the 
good work you have begun, of which his own awak- 
ened manhood was one of the first fruits, that you 
should expend the income of his legacy.” 

Cripple Dan, it turned out, had been already sounded 
as to his willingness to take charge of the two wayward 
O'Ballyhans, on a handsome allowance for the threes. 
He assumed the position at once, and smashed two hid- 
den bottles for the O’Ballyhan the first day. That dis- 
consolate old toper supposed the orders for this vandal- 
ism proceeded from the school-teacher. ‘‘ Dux faemina 
facti, it’s a woman is in it, cedant arma toga, the glory o’ 
the O’Ballyhans is swipt away by a petticoat,” was his 
lament. Kut he submitted to be made comfortable, 
and seemed none the worse for his enforced sobriety. 





Vi, 
SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR. 

Tuus I left them all, and closed a chapter in my own 
life which I expected never to reopen. But time brings 
about unexpected coincidences; and what should it 
bring to me, the other day, ten years after the events 
narrated in this story, but a visit from Agamemnon 
Atrides O’Ballyhan; a prosperous, manly fellow as one 
would wish to see, with stylish clothes and a fine mus- 
tache. And on his arm—could I believe my eyes? 
Was it the school-teacher, become as much younger as 
Agamemnon had grown older? 

‘** Mrs. O’Ballyhan,” said he, proudly; ‘‘ Miss Mary’s 
sister. You and I didn’t feel very happy that day, you 
know; but now I’m glad I waited.” 

The latter remark was fortunately an aside, so that 
Mrs. O’Ballyhan did not hear it. Neither did—another 
lady who entered the room at this moment, and whom 
I made haste to present as my wife. This lady declines 
to figure as a character in the present story; hence I 
will merely record that Agamemnon, after a keen look 
at her, indulged in another aside: 

‘** Well, I guess you’re glad you waited.” 

“You bet!” said I, clothing due conjugal loyalty in 
what I thought would be congenial style. But I was 
mistaken as to the style. Agamemnon had ‘swore 
off” from slang, so far as human nature would permit. 
Only now and then, as he confessed, ‘‘ conversation got 
the better of him.” 

While the ladies inaugurated by themselves a pleasant 
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acquaintance, my old friend gave me an outline of his 
career from the day when we had parted. It would 
make another story by itself; and I am sorry that it 
must be condensed in a few lines. 

After ‘‘striking it rich” again, over the Range in 
Nevada, and accumulating from several lucky hits a 
fortune at least double that which he had given away, 
he had returned to Pactolus six years from the day of 
his disappearance. 

“‘Tt took me about that time,” said he, ‘‘to get over 
things. But then I couldn’t rest till I had seen the old 
place, and sol came back. The old folks were both 
dead—best thing for ‘em. But there was the minister 
and his wife, just about worshiped by everybody; and 
there was an Agamemnon Academy, and an Agamem- 
non Free Library, and so on, all built with the interest 
of my money. You'd better believe everybody was 
astonished to see me. All thought I was dead, sure, 
except Miss Mary- she stuck to it I would come back. 
Even when they found somebody’s bones over in the 
sage-brush beyond the summit, and had a funeral on 
‘em, she wouldn't let em call my name at the funeral, 
nor put it on the tombstone. 

‘““ Well, they wanted me to take back my capital. 
But I told’em I'd got enough, and at any rate, there 
wasn’t any hurry. I'd stay round awhile and consider. 
So after 1 had considered a little, I went to Miss Mary 
and the parson, and says I, ‘ What I want is to go to 
school. I feel pretty old, but I guess I ain’t too old to 
learn.’ You see, my Susy here, she was assistant teacher 
in the Academy, and I thought she could teach me if 
anybody could. But they said I was too big to go and 
sit on the benches in the Academy. Susy said she 
couldn’t think of trying to manage a scholar twenty-two 
years old—that was so very old, a whole year older than 
she was! So I had to take up with the minister’s offer, 
to give me private instruction. And I got my pay, too, 
before long; for the minister said I got ahead so fast 
that I had better join the reading class. That meant to 
come every other day and read and talk over books 
with him and his wife and Susy. 

‘lt was a good while before I made up to Susy. 
Had a good lesson once, you know—and besides, I had 
got more bashful. The more I learned, the more I 
thought I didn’t know; and I felt so ugly and clumsy 
and inferior every way, it didn’t seem as if a lady like 
her would care for me, unless it was by reason of the 
two hundred thousand dollars. But Susy didn’t know 
about that, and she wouldn’t have minded it a mite if 
she had. Fact is, she thought a good deal better of me 
than I deserved, all the time; for her folks had been 
cracking me up for years and years, and all the Acad- 
emy Commencements and the Annual Reports had a lot 
in em about the ‘ munificent founder’ and the ‘ gener- 
ous benefactor,’ and I don’t know what all; and so 
when I turned up alive at last she was prepared to be- 
lieve I was better than I looked. Anyhow, I got to be 
like one of the family, and Susy was as good as she 
could be, and took no end of pains with me, to help me 
put on a little style, and talk the correct thing, and so 
on. And one day she was showing me how to hold 
yarn for her to wind, and says I, sitting there as meek 
as adamb, ‘Seems to me, if you couldn’t manage a big 
boy of twenty-two you’ve somehow got the knack of 
managing him now he’s nigh twenty-four.’ 

‘* Well, one thing led to another; and that skein of 
yarn got so tangled (because I forgot to lay it down) 
that Susy said it should never be unraveled. She keeps 
it as a curiosity. 

‘* The next morning I went to the parson, and says I, 
‘ Now let’s talk business. Ill take that hundred thow 
sand back, just to please you, though I’ve got twice as 
much, and I don’t want it.’ He said ‘All right; 
but he looked a little cast down, too. Parsons are 
human. 

‘* * Now,’ says I, ‘it’s mine; and I’m going to make 
another business proposition. You marry Susy and 
me, and I'll give you, say, a hundred thousand dollars 
as a wedding fee.’ 

‘“**Oho!’ says he. ‘Well, my boy; she’s worth it! 
You've made a good bt rgain—and so have I.” 

‘‘ That was two years ago; and Susy and I have just 
been the happy pair you read about ever since. She’s 


been going right ahead with my education, and got’ 


about ss much polish on me, I guess, as the grain will 
bear, You can’t make mahogany out o’ redwood, if 
you rub it forever. So the other day I made a little 
turn in Agamemnon stock—those blamed fools in Cali- 
fornia street thought the mine was played out, when 
they had a new body of first-class ore right under their 
noses—and I asked Susy if she didn’t think a little 
foreign travel was about the thing to finish off with. 
She wasn’t long saying yes to that; and here we are, 
bound for everywhere. I expect we'll go round the 
world before we stop.” 

At this moment the sweet voice of Mrs. O’Ballyhan 
reached my ears. She was saying to my wife, ‘‘ He 
offered to get the Legislature to change it; but I said 
no. I like him just as he is, name and all-—Agamem- 
non Atrides 0’ Rallyhan!” 





She laughed a musical laugh of mingled mirth and 
pride, »s she added, glancing fondly at her husband, 
‘But I call him ‘ my dear’ for short.” 


[THE END. ] 
UNCERTAINTY IN 
INTERIOR. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 





POLITICAL THE 


BOUT the most uncertain thing in these parts 

now is politics. Several unknown elements have 
been thrust into the problem, and no one now pretends 
to work it out. The great disturber is the Greenback 
party, which has all at once sprung into prominence. 
Until last spring, this party was supposed to consist of a 
few hare-brained philosophers and noisy politicians. 
These adjectives would still describe it, perhaps, but the 
numeral must be changed. They are no longer a few. 
To the astonishment of everybody, they last spring 
carried several of the most prominent places in this 
State. They were as much astonished themselves as 
any one, and hardly knew how to act fora time; but 
they have now stepped out a full-fledged party. No 
one can guess their strength, and some fancy they will 
be, in more senses than one, another Know Nothing 
party. 

Their principles are as misty as their constituency. 
In Teutonic phrase ‘‘ we can’t most always tell,” what 
they think, or what they will do. They base their ap- 
peal on the universal distress. Their platforms and 
speeches all begin the same way, and contain in sub- 
stance three propositions: 

1. ‘‘The country is in great distress.” 
is prompt and general assent. 

2. ‘‘ When we had abundance of greenbacks we were 
prosperous and happy !” To this there is no dissent. 

3. ‘‘ Let us have plenty of greenbacks again, and we 
shall be prosperous again.” To a great many this 
sounds like logic, and they join the cry, ‘‘ Let us have 
plenty of greenbacks.” 

Thus far all the faithful travel the same road. From 
this on, each cuts his own path, and in the language of 
the old negro, ‘‘ Mos: of ’em takes to de woods.” There 
is no following them beyond this old beaten track. 
Controversy is generally in vain, for whenever one of 
them is close pressed by some logical hunter, he imme- 
diate ‘‘ takes to de brush,” and: 

“Ts lost to sight. 


To this there 


To memory dear.” 

Now and then we meet a Simon Pure—one who be- 
lieves in the doctrine of ‘‘absolute money;” that the 
government stamp creates value instead of only ertify- 
ing to it. They would agree with Nasby as to principle, 
but possibly nut as to material. Nasby advocates for 
the Cross Roads the free coinage of leather money, a 
material within the reach of every man who has an old 
pair of boots. These absolute money men would pre- 
fer paper to leather, but they imsist that when the 
government stamps ‘‘One Dollar” on anything it isa 
dollar. 

Not many bave so serene a faith as this; a faith so en- 
tirely free from all complication with facts and realities 
that it cannot be well assailed. Most will admit that 
every bill should rest on coin, and must look forward to 
a ‘‘day of redemption.” But they would have a sort of 
a buffer between the bill and the coin—some intercon- 
yertible bond—to break the shock. Not many would 
advocate even an increase of the volume of currency, 
for they cannot put aside the fact that there is more cur- 
rency now than can find profitable employment. Some- 
thing else is the matter beside a lack of currency. They 
all agree that greenbacks should be substituted for the 
national bank circulation, and that the resumption bill 
should be repealed. Yet they insist that the greenback 
dollar must be made as good a3 any dollar in the world. 

So there really is in the party a serious dearth of 
practical measures on which they agree. But for the 
exigencies of a political canvass practical measures are 
not an absolute need. A general airing of the present 
distress and a vivid painting of the glories of that golden 
age when the greenback shall be again on the throne 
furnish ample material for the stump speaker, and they 
yield to the demands of eloquence far more easily than 
anything definite and practical. But no one has any 
expectation of their getting into power. Their ciief 
interest is as a disturbing element in other parties, anda 
perplexity to politicians. These last do not know which 
way to turn. I have just read of one who has been 
nominated for Congress on a greenback ticket in a West- 
ern state. A few weeks ago he wrote a letter, before he 
knew what views would be in demand this autumn. 
Now it is said the Third Commandment receives a 
severe shock every time any one refers him to that letter. 

Both the old parties are puzzied. No one can guess 
how large a votethe new party will command, and, what 
is more perplexing, they cannot tell from which they 
will draw most. The Democrats feel the least concerned 
about it. One of their speakers at the State Convention 
said: ‘The greenback movement will hurt the Repub- 
licans most, For though Democrats may differ and 





quarrel during the canvass, they will a}] come up to the 
polls election-day, and vote the straight ticket.” 

Meanwhile a good deal of financial thinking is going, 
and people are becoming informed on financial matters. 
It isa good educational discipline. The money prob- 
lem is too nearly settled by the logic of events to be 
seriously disturbed by the logic of words. We need 
not greatly fear any immediate upheaval, and the ulti- 
mate result will be to the advantage of the truth. 

R. C. 





Religions Aetvs. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND. —The Lord’s Day Observance Society of En- 
gland have taken a very practical way to put a stop to 
Sunday excursions. For this purpose they have been ob- 
taining the influence of the stockholders of one of the 
railroads most interested More than 
1,000 proxies, representing a large holding in the company’s 
stock, have been secured for a vote to prevent the running 
of Sunday excursion trains. 


in the excursions, 


Revision of the Old Testament.—The English company 
appointed for the revision of the authorized version of the 
Old Testament have finished their fifty-second session. 
The first revision of the minor prophets was completed, 
and the revisioa of Esther was continued as far as the end 
of chapter I]. The company, since their first meeting on 
the 30th of June, 1870, have sat for 460 days, working six 
hours each day, and thus have revised the whole of the 
Old Testament for the first time, with the exception of 
part of Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Solomon’s Song 
and Daniel. They have also been a second time through 
the Pentateuch. 


ScoTLanD.—Disestablishment.— The London ‘ Times” 
evidently thinks that disestablishment in Scotland may 
not be far off. In a very thoughtful leader it portrays 
the situation in Scotland, and the elements of ecclesiastical 
weakness in the Scotch Church. After tracing briefly the 
history, of Episcopal growth in Scotland, and the effect of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism on each other, it says: 

“While the great mass of the people are Presbyterian to 
the back bone, the large majority of the families who own 
the soil are Anglican in creed. Thus they are nearly cut off 
from that stream of religious influence which, more than any 
other one cause, has made the Scotch people what they are. 
The religious traditions of the nation are not.their traditions ; 
1ts ecclesiastical habits are not their habits; its spiritual aims 
are not their aims; and, as the intensity of a democratic 
Presbyterianism has greatly determined even the political 
creed of the country, its political convictions are not their 
convictions. A few of the noble families do, indeed, belong 
to the Church of the people, but most of them live as far 
apart from it as if they were Englishmen, and the breach be- 
tween them and it will grow now that the abolition of lay 
patronage hus severed almost the last link which bound them 
to its offices. That separation has had some interesting polit- 
ical results. The mass of Scotchmen are essentially Liberal 
from mental habit as well as from conviction: the mass of 
the landed families are not essentially Conservative. 
Hence the two classes are far more cut off from each other 
than the corresponding grades of English society, and the 
political influence of the Scotch lairds is not to be compared 
with that of the English squires. It is scarcely too much to 
say that, as a class, the landed families of Scotland have lived 
apart from the main stream of the national history.” 


less 


It thinks that if the Episcopalians in Scotland are in- 
clined to vote for disestablishment, that fact is one of con- 
siderable moment, and that there is at least nothing 
improbable in the report that they are so inclined. 


GERMANY.—The Old Catholics.—The ‘Saturday Re- 
view” thinks that the recent abolition of the law of the 
celibacy of the clergy by the Old Catholic Synod will be 
likely to lead to a split in that body. There is evidently a 
real and a serious difference of opinion among the leading 
men on the subject, and it may involve serious difficulties 
in their relations with Catholic governments: 

“The immediate result of the change on the fortunes of 
the Old Catholic community is likely to cut both ways. It 
will of course place a very strong additional barrier in the 
way of the return of married priests to the communion of 
Rome, and so far may strengthen them; on the other hand, 
the defection of some of the leaders of what is not a large or 
increasing movement may prove very prejudicial to tneir in- 
terests. There was something ominous in the very opening 
of the debate, when, after replies to questions addressed to 
the different governments had been read, Bishop Reinkens 
proceeded to read a letter from the bishops of the so-called 
Jansenist Church of Holland deprecating the proposed inno- 
vation, and intimating that it would oblige them to break off 
communion with the Old Catholics. Professor Michelis then 
spoke in the same sense, insisting that the abolition of celi- 
bacy would inevitably lead to an internal division among the 
Old Catholics, and would leave them in a state of complete 
ecclsiastical isolation.’’ 

The decree as passed ‘declares that it is not intended to 
prejudice voluntary celibacy, but only to repeal decisions 
of previous synods making it obligatory. 

JAPAN.—The Japanese Bible-—The details of the plan 
adopted by the Protestant missionaries in Japan for the 
translation of the entire Scriptures have been published. 
Each Mission represented in the recently held Tokio Con- 
ference will elect one of its members to serve upon a per- 





manentjcommittee. The permanent committee will appoint 
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the translating committees, and also a committee of revis- 
ion. Upon the completion of the translation of any book 
it will be revised, and upon the approval of the permanent 
committee, adopted. It is hoped that this plan will insure 
uniformity in the style of the revision, and in the leading 
terms employed. 





InDIA.—The Famine in India.—The “ Indian Mirror” says 
the great preacher last yearin India was the famine. More 
than 18,000 Hindus in the diocese of Madras gave in their 
adherence to Christianity; and the Arcot Mission had an 
accession of between 800 and 900 heathen families, num- 
bering about 6,000 persons, mostly of the Pariah caste. 
The “ Mirror” appears to be somewhat skeptical as to the 
constancy of these “converts.” ‘‘ The artillery of hunger,” 
it remarks, “is powerful; but it does not last long.’’ The 
fact is, however, they are not yet converts. They have 
lost faith in their own religion, and are desirous to learn 
more about the religion which has prompted men to do so 
much for them. They do not profess the Christian relig- 
ion; but simply express a desire to be instructed in it, as 
the unconverted do in our own country by going to church. 

AT HOME. 

Church Membership in Illinois.—The actual gain in 
church membership in Illinois for the past year has been 
986 ameng the 22,714 members of 240 churches, The aver- 
age membership in each church is 95 and the average in- 
crease 6. The contribution for benevolent purposes 
averages $2.37 a member for the year. The largest salary 
is nominally $7,000. The smallest in a self-sustaining 
church for full service is $350. 


American Bible Society. —At the stated meeting of the 
board of managers on Thursday, August Ist, five societies 
were recognized as auxiliary: one in Idaho Territory, and 
one in each of the States of Tennessee, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka and Arkansas. A considerable number of Scriptures 
in foreign languages were presented for the library, and 
numerous grants and consignments were made by the 
board amounting to about 25,000 volumes, including 2,715 
for foreign circulation and fifteen volumes in raised letters 
for the blind. The receipts for July were $41,487; copies 
of Scriptures issued, 86,989, 

Mennonites.—The Mennonites, who are now exempt 
from military duty in Russia, will not Lave that exemp- 
tion in 1880, Accordingly, a strong emigration to this 
country has set in. There are now more than two hundred 
thousand of this curious sect in the United States, dis- 
tributed through perhaps a dozen States. They are a peo- 
ple of thrift and energy, and by their good conduct com- 
mend themselves to those among whom they live. Their 
religious beliefs approach more nearly to those of the 
Quakers than any others. They refuse the Old Testament, 
and deny that there ic any original cin 








Rides for Invalids.—The rides for invalids inaugurated 
some years since by the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, and which have grown into an established summer 
charity, will be continued the present season. The object 
is to provide a few hours of sunlight and genuine recrea- 
tion for those among the poorer classes whose lives are 
sunless and secluaed by reason of disease or feebleness. 
Last year the committee were able to furnish carriage- 
rides to nine hundred and twenty persons, chiefly women 
and children, selected from the hospitals, and to continue 
the good work by the distribution of fifteen hundred horse- 
car tickets, allowing, in many instances, whole families to 
make excursions into the country by means of the open 
cars. 





Oberlin in Trouble.—The good people of Oberlin have 
been thrown into a great state of excitement by the open- 
ing of a billiard saloon within their town. The proprietor 
says that he has been ‘‘crusaded” by the citizens, who 
have besought him to abandon his ‘nefarious traffic,” al- 
though he protests that he sells nothing but lemonade, 
ginger beer and mild cigars. Several times the crowd 
about his door has been so large and the excitement so 
great that he has been obliged to call on the town marshal 
for aid. But, for the other side, one of the good brothers 
of the place, and he is certainly entitled to a hearing, says 
that to appreciate the hostility of the residents to billiard- 
playing the history and traditions of the place should be 
well understood. The college was founded with the idea 
of providing an institution for the young which should be 
entirely separated from the vices of larger towns, sacri- 
ficing to that purpose the conveniences of more eligible 
locations. Under such auspices the town has grown up 
about the college, and as far as possible everything foreign 
to the primary aim has been excluded from the place. The 
success which has attended the college and community in 
the execution of these ideas has given Oberlin a reputation 
of being an unusually safe place to send the young for edu- 
cation. It is not strange, therefore, that under these 
circumstances the community should be disinclined to sur- 
render all that it has been contending for, although the 
methods which it has chosen in its work are perhaps 
questionable. 


Jesuit Schools.—There is a great tendency among Amer- 
ican Protestants to the belief that Catholic schools are far 
superior to the general order of colleges and seminaries 
for the education of the young. On the other hand, a Mr. 
Petre, an English Roman Catholic, has lately published a 
pamphlet, ‘‘Catholic Systems of School Discipline,” in 
which he gives the testimony derived from his own inves- 
tigation and experience. He was himself educated at a 
Jesuit college, but is ‘thoroughly persuaded that the system 
pursued in Roman Catholic schools is out of tone with the 
age and in some respects pernicious,” At Stonyhurst Col- 
jpge, where Mr, Petre was educated, at no houp of the day 





were the boys allowed to be out of the sight of a master. 
The boys had no separate rooms, all studying, reading or 
taking their recreation in the presence of school-mates or 
instructors. There was a playground surrounded by a 
stone wall and having on its barren surface some eight 
stunted trees; except under the most exceptional circum- 
stances no boy was allowed to leave this square. The 
scholars were not expected to walk about in couples in 
conversation. If talking in couples was at all persisted in 
the parties were liable to arbitrary separation. There was 
a special fear of “‘ particular friendships” in the school, and 
hence Stonyhurst boys would not have liked to be seen 
shaking hands or walking arm in arm. The religious life, 
too, was proportionally narrow and restrained. The in- 
structors must necessarily be drawn from the narrow 
limits of the order, and are generally young scholastics 
who are appointed to teach as a matter of training. The 
spiritual father ought naturally to have been chosen with 
regard to his sympathy with the boys in their eccentrici- 
ties, troubles and difficulties. But he did not gain their 
confidence and rarely met with them for personal religious 
aid, So it is with all Jesuit schools, according to Mr. 
Petre. The much-lauded Jesuit college is conducted on 
principles of suspicion calculated to repress instead of cul- 
tivating manliness in the boy; governed by rules as un- 
reasonable as they are arbitrary, and with a religious 
influence that is cold, heartless and mechanical. 


GLEANINGS. 

—Nebraska has 130 Baptist churches, with a membership of 
about 4,000. 

—Rev. Leonard W. Bacon has accepted a call to the Park 
Congregational Church at Norwich, Conn. 

—A Gospel Temperance camp-meeting is to be held under 
the leadership of Francis Murphy at Canaan, Conn., about 
the Ist of September. 

—The two Methodiat congregations in Mexico of Dr. Butler 
and his son recently contributed $167.64 for the famine suf- 
ferers in India and China. 

—Rey. Thomas K. Beecher delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at the late commencement of Milwaukee Female Col- 
lege, which'was founded by his sister Catberine. 

—The death of the Rev. F. A. Wood, of the Syria Mission, 
has been announced by a cable dispatch. Mr. Wood has been 
a well-known and successful missionary in Syria for seven 
years. 

—Mr. Beecher preached Sunday morning, July 2th, the 
first sermon of his Western tour to an enthusiastic throng at 
Minneapolis, Minn. It is estimated that over two thousand 
assembled to hear him preach. 

—The oldest church in New Jersey is the old Bergen Re- 
formed Church, organized in 1660. Its three last pastors have 
occupied the pulpit for 120 years. The present pastor, Dr. B. 
C. Taylor, has served the church 50 years. 

—Rev. Thomas B. Bacon, youngest son of Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, and a recent graduate of Yale Theological Seminary, 
has accepted an invitation to the Congregational Church at 
Terre Haute, Ind., witha view to settlement. 

—The new chapel of the Baptist Vineyard Association at 
Martha’s Vineyard is completed, and will be dedicated with 
the usual cerefhonies Sunday, August 18. In the evening a 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. T. H. Pattison, of New 
Haven. 

—A riot was caused in Yokohama by two Buddhist priests 
preaching that the sun moves and the earth stands still. They 
were ridiculed by students, who in turn were attacked by a 
mob. One of the students was mortally wounded. Japanese 
only were concerned in the riot. 

—Prominent Sunday-school camp-meetings for the month 
of August are the Chautauqua Assembly, August 3-23: the 
Sunday-school Parliament at Thousand Islands Park, St. Law- 
rence river, August 13-22; the Assembly of the Northwest at 
Cedar Lake, Lowa, August 14-28. 

—It is said that a church in Wisconsin finding its finances in 
a low condition, abandoned the old-fashioned “ church fair,” 
and struck out on a new track, adopting the “hoss-race”’ as a 
means of raising money. Financially it was a success, but, as 
might be expected, the church was shipwrecked. 

—The foundation for a Jesuit College, to cost $500,000, has 
been begun in San Francisco. It will comprise a college, 
with all the requirements of modern education, such as 
laboratories, libraries, studies and rooms for the students and 
professors, a church, and a theater capable of seating 5,000 
persons. 

—The Bible work among the Turks is very interesting. The 
Scriptures are sold all over the empire. The Bible house at 
Constantinople is quite as prominent a building as the Bible 
houses of New York or London are for those localities, and 
Scriptures are publicly exposed for sale in more than twenty 
languages. 

—Mr. John Dougall, of the ‘‘ Montreal Witness,”’ in reply to 
the question whether a daily paper can be conducted without 
any Sunday work, says: “There has never been any work 
done in the ‘ Witness’ office during the twenty-four hours of 
the Sabbath-day. It was, however, very hurried work to 
get out Monday’s paper by half-past three in the morning.”’ 

—The modestly mysterious gift of $25,000 to Andover theo- 
logical seminary proves to have come from Henry Winkley, 
of Philadelphia, a retired business man of large means. The 
money is needed in various directions, one being the repair 
and alteration of the chapel building, for which it was two 
years ago voted to raise $10,000, only a small part of which has 
been secured. 

—An ingenious Englishman, who deplores the neglected 
education of the clergy in the matter of impressive reading, 
recently wrote to Mr. Irving, suggesting that he shou!d give 
recitals from the Scriptures. The proposition was rather 
startling, and the actor modestly declined to attempt the in- 
struction of persons who have not yet acquired the art of 
reading Holy Writ with expression. 

—During his visit to England, Dr. J. H. Vincent had an in- 
terview with the Committee of the Church of England 
Sunday-school Institute, in relation to the adoption of the 
International Series of lessons. This series has not hitherto 
been used in Church of England schools. At a breakfast 
given to Dr. Vincent on June 20, the subjegt was discussed a 
secondtime, Among the persons present were Dean Stanley, 
the Rev, John F. Kitto, son of Dr, Kitto, famous in Biblical 
literature, Mr. Eugene Stock, Editorial Secretary of the 
Chureb Missionary Society, and many Others, 





Correspondence. 





ADVERBS AND ADJECTIVES. 

THE answer given in the Christian Union of July 24th 
from Brown to the question as to the preferable use of the 
adjective or the adverb after certain verbs, as ‘ look,” 
‘‘appear,” etc., is far from satisfactory. The rule from 
the ‘“‘ Journal of Commerce” is better, but is also partial 
and without logical ground. The proper use is decisively 
indicated in the fundamental distinction of the adjective, 
whose function it is to modify a subject-word, from the 
adverb, which characteristically modifies an attribute 
word, If the speaker or writer wishes to modify the sub- 
ject of the proposition he must use the adjective, as, ‘* he 
looks proud,” “‘ he rides erect.” If he wishes to modify the 
predicate word he must use the adverb, as, * he looks 
proudly,” ‘he rides splendidly.”” In like manner we 
interpret the sentence, ‘‘ the general looks nice,” to mean 
that the general himself looks—seems—a nice man; while 
the sentence, ‘‘ the general looks nicely,” turns our thought 
on the appearance attributed to the general. The distinc 
tion in this particular example is a nice one; but it is the 
niceness in the diverse meaning of the word which makes 
the proper use a matter of question, and nice speakers ob- 
serve nice distinctions. It should be observed that well 
established usage has omitted the proper adverbial termi- 
nation, ‘‘ly’’ from some of our common words, as * illy,” 
‘**quickly,”’ etce., which hyper-critical grammarians have 
shown recently a desire to reform. But language makes 
grammar, not the reverse. N. H. Day. 

GOD'S SCORN OF SIN. 

THE department of ‘‘ Inquiring Friends ”’ is the most in- 
teresting one of your paper. In the number for June 12 
you comment upon Prov. i., 24-28. The comment is em- 
inently just and much needed. But I wish to call your 
attention upon this point to Psalm ii., 4, and also to Psalm 
lix., 8: ‘‘ But thou, O Lord, shalt laugh at them; thou shalt 
have all the heathen in derision.” I have endeavored to 
get some light upon these passages from ministers, but 
have failed. A CONSTANT READER. 

It is simply a strong expression of that scorn 
which all noble natures feel, at times, for delib- 
erate, persistent, scheming, and unsuccessful in- 
iquity. We mistranslate such expressions because 
we impute to God our moral scorn, which is ob- 
scured by selfishness, instead of purifying it in 
our imagination, as the scorn of an unselfish and 
supreme excellence. 


A HELPFUL EDITORIAL. 

I RECOLLECT seeing in a number of that much loved 
paper, the Christian Union, many months ago a desire that 
we who have received help, as well as those who may ex- 
perience other feelings, should write an expression of 
them. I could not do it as often as my heart would 
prompt for fear of giving annoyance, but the reading of 
‘*Love’s solution,of life’s mystery” in the last No. (June 
26th) was so exactly what I needed I ‘must thank you for 
it. Ihave too long ‘‘ looked at the bottom of the cloud” and 
been overwhelmed by its shadow; now I can trust more 
fully to Him who looks more to the effects which sorrow 
should produce, hoping that they may bring about the de- 
sired result in my case. Very respectfully, H.S. T. 

ANOTHER VIEW OF JOHN’S BAPTISM. 

I SEE that you assume in your notes on the last Sunday’s 
lesson, and, I presume, in your commentary, what all 
Baptists assume, and what I have never seen the slightest 
proof of: 1st. That the rabbinical law required every hea- 
then convert to Judaism to be submerged in water by 
some submerger; 2d. That John adopted this ceremonial 
and became a famous submerger; that John submerged 
the people whom he baptized. 

Now, are not these both untruthful assumptions? That 
all heathen converts were required to perform a complete 
ablution may be true, but is that proof that the baptizer 
submerged them? 

Then, if there was such a rabbinical custom, is it 
not a presumptive assumption to assert that John 
adopted this rabbinical practice rather than the author 
ized Scriptural mode of baptism? Baptism was a divinely- 
regulated Jewish practice. The ritual service * consisted 
in meats and drinks and divers baptisms.” (Heb. ix., 10.) 
Now we know exactly what these baptisms were, for they 
are described; and in not a single instance did the baptizer 
submerge the baptized person in water. The baptizer 
always sprinkled the purifying element upon the subject 
of baptism, and never did he submerge him in that ele- 
ment. The unclean person had to wash himself in water, 
and then a clean person, the baptizer, sprinkled the puri 
fying water upon him. 

Now this baptism, which was universal, was perfectly 
analogous in its import to the baptism of John. Unclean 
persons could not come into the sanctuary of the Lord 
without this baptism. John preached that all the people 
were unclean in their relations to the coming kingdom, 
and needed to be purified from their sins. He did not 
teach them that they must “ wash away their old faiths.” 
They were to realize the fulfillment of their ‘old Jaiths.” 
But they were unclean and needed to be purified in order 
to come into this realization of their faith. Indeed, the 
special blessing of the new dispensation to which an en 
lightened faith looked was a personal cleansing. ‘ He 
shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver; and he shall 
purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, 
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that they may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteous- 
(Mal. iii., 8). ‘‘So shall he sprinkle many nations ’ 
(Isa. lii., 15). ‘* Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you 
and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness and from all 
your idols will I cleanse you ” (Ezek. xxxvi., 25). 

These prophesies employ the very language which is used 
in describing the authorized Jewish baptism. 

Why assume, then, that John, who comes purifying 
with water as an emblem of this Divine spiritual cleans- 
ing, should depart from the authorized Scriptural mode of 
baptism and adopt a mere human invention of the Jewish 
rabbis? if, indeed, they did invent a different mode. 

That the people performed a complete ablution upon 
themselves before they came to John for baptism is possi- 
ble, but that John submerged them in water is contrary to 
all the Scripture proof (or any other proof) we have on the 
subject. The fact that he baptized such vast multitudes in 
so short a time is proof also that he used the Scripture 
mode, and sprinkled the water upon the people. It is said 
that he performed no miracle, but without a miracle he 
could not have submerged as many people as he baptized 
in so short a time, and have performed as much solid 
preaching as he had to do to produce as great an impres- 
sion as he did. GEO, CANDEE. 


ness 


All explanation of the origin and nature of 
John’s baptism is in a large measure hypothetical. 
We know certain facts, as (1): That ceremonial 
ablutions were required by the Mosaic law. Per- 
sons who had become ceremonially unclean were 
required to bathe themselves and wash their 
clothes. for illustrations of this law Gen. 
xxxv., 2; Exod. xix., 10; Lev. xvi., 26, 28; xvii., 
15; Numb. xix., 10. (2) Out of this grew the bap- 
tism of Jewish proselytes, who, being heathen, 
were required to wash away their uncleanness by 
baptism before entering the Jewish Church. This, 
according to Rabbinical law, required complete 
submersion, but slaves could be baptized with 
their masters, whether willing or not, and infant 
children with their parents. This baptism was 
common apparently in the days of John the Bap- 
tist. Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb., Matt. iii., 6, gives 
quite fully an account of this proselyte baptism. 
Whether this baptism reguired a baptizer appears 
to be uncertain; it evidently was ordinarily per- 
formed by a baptizer. Whether John derived his 
notion of baptism from the custom of baptizing 
proselytes, or from the ceremonial ablutions con- 
nected with the Temple service, or from both, is 
a question on which perhaps one hypothesis may 
be as good as another; the ordinary hypothesis, 
that he borrowed and gave a new interpretation 
to proselyte baptism, seems to us the more reasou- 
able one. 


See 


PUBLIC COURTESIES. 

ASBURY PARK, July 23rd, 1878. 
DeAR EpiTor: As a constant reader and subscriber of 
the Christian Union I could not fail to see the article, 
‘‘Public Discourtesies in the Omnibus,” by Mary Mayne. 
I am no writer, but let me tell you: I visit your city about 
once a year, and the courtesies I invariably receive from 
strangers there are remarkably pleasant. Last Saturday 
my little boy and I took an omnibus at Central Depot for 
Lord & Taylor's, to shop, and then catch the 11: 45 train 
for Asbury Park. On the way to Lord & Taylor’s I asked 
the lady next me what was the best way to reach Liberty 
Street ferry from the store. (I should have said Il ama 
stranger in New York, and always have to ask the 
way.) She answered pleasantly and promptly, ‘“‘When 
you come out take a Madison Avenue stage, ride 
to the corner of Liberty Street and a short walk 
down will bring you to the ferry.” I finished my 
shopping and took the omnibus, watched every street 
anxiously until I grew nervous, and turning to a gentle- 
man I said, ‘‘ Does this stage pass Liberty Street?’ ‘Oh, 
yes,” he replied, ‘‘ but it is a long way down town’’; so I 
rested content. When he was about to get out of the om- 
nibus he left his seat by the door, came to me and said, 
“The eighth street from this is Liberty.” My little boy 
commenced counting on his fingers, and when he said 
eight I pulled the strap; the driver not responding, a 
gentleman arose and pulled it sharply and assisted me out 
with my bundles. I am poor, homely, and the mother of a 
family of five children. This is only once; but every time 
I visit New York, and under what circumstances, in car or 
omnibus, on the street or in a1 estaurant, by night or day, 
the New Yorker’s courtesy, that of the genuine lady and 
gentleman whose manners are inbred, never put on or laid 
aside, has been at my service. That article at every 
point is contrary to my experience, and there 1s no earthly 
reason, excepting natural courtesy and kindly, generous 
Christian feeling, that should lead strangers to treat me 
beautifully, as New Yorkers always do. God bless them. 

Yours respectfully, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
The truth is that both vinegar and molasses are 
to be found in public places in New York City. 
If Mary Mayne’s kindly but keen criticism of pub- 
lic discourtesies do not serve to prompt our city 
readers never to forget courtesy, ‘‘ A Subseriber’s” 
appreciation of public courtesy ought certainly to 
accomplish that purpose. He is never a gentle- 

man who is not always a gentleman. 





Che Sunday-School. 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 
August 18.—Luke vii., 11-17. 
“And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, 
and said unto her, Weep not.”—LUKE Vili., 13. 








r(\HERE are three specific cases of resurrection from 

the dead wrought by Christ narrated in the Gos- 
pels; the resurrection of the daughter of Jairus (Mark 
v., 22-43); this resurrection of the son of the Widow of 
Nain and that of Luzarus (John, Chap. xi). In these 
successive resurrections there is a culmination: in the 
tirst miracle resurrection takes place immediately after 
death; in the second, during tbe passage of the funeral 
procession to the grave; in the third, four days after 
burial: in the first case privately; in the second, before 
the pcople; in the third, before the disciples: in each 
case by a word and with no other apparent effort. Thus 
Christ shows, as it were, in blossom that power to de- 
stroy the last enemy, death, which in its perfection 
will be shown in the great Day of Resurrection. 

In the East burials were required to be observed with 
considerable ceremony. Immediately upon death the 
friends joined in noisy demonstrations of grief some- 
what analogous to those of the modern Irish wake, in 
which they were often aided by professional mourners. 
The body was then wrapped in burial clothes, answer- 
ing to the mcdern shroud, and placed upon a bier. 
There was no coftin, the corpse was simply c ,vered with 
a large cloth. The grave consisted of a recess cut in 
the rock, generally a cave ora succession of caves, in 
which case the body was laid upon a shelf prepared for 
it. The friends and mourners accompanied the body to 
the grave, chanting a funeral refrain, accompanied with 
the tearing of garments and the loud outeries of the real 
and the psevdo mourners. Bystanders waited rever- 
entially while the funeral procession passed, and even 
turned and joined it, following the train as a mark of 
sympathy. 

While such a procession as this was going out of the 
city of Nain, probably in the ea ly afternoon, another 
and a joyous procession met it beyond the city walls. 
Jesus and his apostles bad started from Capernaum, 
and, if he pursued the ordinary course, had sailed down 
the Sea of Galilee to the southern end, and then walked 
across the country to the northwest slope of the Little 
Hermon, where the city of Nain was situated. It was 
the period of Christ’s greatest popularity. A throng 
of expectant disciples accompanied him: some looking 
for the immediate establishmext of the kingdom, others 
interested in the teaching of this Jewish Rabbi, still 
others watching curiously for some new manifestation 
of his marvelous power. Thus, just outside the city 
met these two processions—the one of death, the other 
of life. There is no bitterer mourning than that of a 
widow for her only son; this funeral was, therefore, a 
symbol of the very bitterest grief which ever falls upon 
the human soul. As the two processions met, Christ 
stopped and bade the bearers of the bier stand still. 
One can readily imagine the bush that fell upon the 
crowd; the silence of the mourners; the sudden stoppage 
of the dirge; and the dropping of the noisy exultation 
by Christ’s companions into whispered murmurs of 
wonder and of expectancy. Then Christ touches the 
bier with his hand, speaks to the sleeper, sayirg, 
‘““Young man, I say unto thee, Arise;” then, as the 
dead rises from his resting place, the Lord stops the 
expression of gratitude on the mother’s part by bidding 
her give all her thought and attention to caring for 
her son, 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 

1. The vindication of this miracle: it is performed in 
open day and before many people. Granted that we 
have an account of an eye-witness, or one derived from 
an eye-witness, and there is no room for doubt or col- 
lusion. It is true that rationalism has suggested sus- 
pended animation; but to suppose that the three cases 
of resurrection reported in the Gospels are cases of 
suspended animation requires greater power of credence 
than to believe that they are literally what they purport 
to be, resurrections from the dead. The theory of 
suspended animation requires us to believe that three 
cases of this nature, and they are very rare, occurred 
within the three years of Christ’s ministry; that in each 
case he discovered the fact that was hidden from the 
most intimate friends; that he made this discovery at 
the time without any examination of the corpse, and at 
the fortunate moment when life was returning to reclaim 
the body. 

2. The source of Christ’s helpfulness: his compas- 
sion. He who bad compassion on the widow of Nain 
is the same yesterday, to-day and forever; there is no 
funeral procession which goes weeping to the grave 
that he does not look upon with genuine sympatby. 
It is true he goes not Jook upon it with the same kind 
of sorrow with which we look upon it; for he knows, as 
we do not, how soon this death procegsion will meet the 
procession of life, and how soon the voice of the Master 





of life and death will say to the seemingly dead, 
“* Arise;” how speedily the separation will be over, and 
how he who has gone, apparently forever, will be given 
back again to those whom he loves and who love him. 
He is the Healer and the Life-giver, because he is the 
Compassionate One to all eternity. 

3. The message of the Gospel is the message of 
Christ to the widow of Nain, ‘‘ Weep not.” Wesorrow 
not as those that have no hope; we glory even in tribu- 
lation; for we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God; and we look forward to 
the time when God, even our God, shall wipe away all 
tears from our eyes. (1 Thess. iv., 4-13; Rom. v., 3, 
8, 28; Rev. xxi., 4.) 

4, Christ touches the bier. The Pharisaic law rep- 
dered any one unclean who touched the dead, for death 
was both a symbol and a result of sin. But Christ 
touched that he might conquer both death and sin, and 
cared not for the law, if by breaking it he might allevi- 
ate sorrow and restore the dead. The law was made 
for man, not man for the law. 

5. A very little faith suffices for a beginning, but no 
miracle is reported in the New Testament without faith. 
These mourners had just enough to hope, to expect, to 
wait and see what would come. To be willing to stand 
still and see the glory of God is something, and they 
that are willing to stand and wait manifest their faith by 
their expectancy. 

6. Contrast the ease with which Christ raised the dead 
with a simple ‘I say unto thee” and the difficulty with 
which the dead were raised by tbe prayers and the 
labors of Elijah and Elisha. (1 Kings xx., 22; 
iv., 33-35.) 

7. The effect of Christ’s miracle was to bring all men 
to glorify God. In this respect the miracles of Christ 
differ from the pseudo miracles of modern times; those 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy or the seance, for «x- 
ample. Every marvel or wonder is not a miracle. 
Nothing is a miracle, according to the New Testament 
definition, but that which leads the hearts of the beholders 
to a devouter trust in their Heavenly Father. 

8. This meeting of the two processions is both a type 
and a propbecy. Every funeral procession marching 
to the grave meets another, an angelic procession led by 
the Master of life and death. And to every believer 
borne to his tomb there comes the voice, ‘‘ I say u: to 
thee, Arise.” We do but see the procession of mourners 
going forth to the tomb; if we had but eyes to see that 
other procession we should moderate our grief. ‘‘ Let no 
man. therefore, beat himself any more, nor wail, nei- 
ther disparage Christ’s achievement. If indeed he over- 
came death, why, then, dost thou wail for naught? the 
thing is become asleep: why lament and weep?” (Chry- 
sostom.) 


2 Kings 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





RESURRECTION. 

The hand of resurrection and life is upon the bier. 
is destroyed. The young man sits up, speaks, 
livers him to his mother. 
These are the steps. 

Compassion. When we stand before our dead, and hear 
corruption crying, ‘‘ Give! give!’ Christ is our consolation. 
His words, strong in their tenderness, inspire a hope that 
wipes our tears away. 

Life. His life is the cause of ours. Because he lives we 
shall live also. Life comes by way of hiscommand. No 
voice but God’s can claim the attention of the mighty 
audience of the dead. They that sleep shall hear his 
voice. Millions of graves have been forgotten thousands 
of years. God never forgets. From north, south, east, 
west grave-lands, from seas, mountains, valleys, the dead 
shall come forth. 

Reunion. We shall meet our scholars, saved or unsaved. 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord. 


Death 
Jesus de- 
Compassion; life; reunion. 








Pooks and Authors. 


COWLES ON HEBREWS.' 

Two fifths of this volume are occupied with an intro- 
duction, and independent essays in an appendix. This 
weakens the force and weight of the work. The com- 
mentary proper is a brochure of one hundred and fifty 
pages only. 

Dr. Cowles ascribes the immediate authorship of the 
epistle to the Hebrews to Luke, ‘‘ with perhaps large 
aid from Paul’s suggestions.” About twelve pages are 
devoted to a statement of considerations in support of 
this view. They ccnsist in comparisons of style between 
the two writers, and citations from the Christian Fa- 
thers. The question is discussed as a literary one 
only; and the argument would not easily be answered 
by literary proofs. It is industrious, not very earnest. 
Unscholarly souls, who esteem Paul pre-eminent among 











1 The Epistle to the Hebrews: With notes designed for both 
pastors and people, by Henry Cowles, D.D. D. Appleton & 
Co. New York : 1878. 1 vol. 244 pp. 
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expounders of the philosophy of Christ because ordained 
therefor by Jesus out of heaven; who recognize his 
theology as a diamond of many facets—of which 
Hebrews seems to be one, and the brightest; and who 
ascribe the greatest Letter to the chief Teacher from 
sympathy more than from literary reasons, will not feel 
their convictions much shaken by Dr. Cowles’s rather 
Juke-warm enumeration of parallels between the Epistle 
a: d Luke’s Gospel; or perhaps will not object much to 
his claim that Luke wrote, in view of his concession 
that Paul inspired the work. But there is good sense 
in Dr. Cowles’s suggestion that men may differ, unhurt, 
about the authorship if they recognize the inspiration 
and accept the teachings. 

The ‘* moral purpose of the Letter” and its ‘‘ bearing 
on our times” are topics more important than the 
authorship. Does the commentary develop these? Dr. 
Cowles considers that its motif is fairly stated by 
saying that the Jewish converts to whom it was 
addressed ‘‘ were exposed to strong temptations to apos- 
tatize from Christ to Judaism” and that the Epistle 
was written to retain them in the Christian faith. 
Entertaining so limited an idea cf its original purpose 
he naturally sees but dimly its bearing on our times, 
in which strong temptations to apostatize to Judaism 
no longer exist. His delineation of the present applica- 
tions of the Epistle is cold and meager. No specific 
objection can be taken, but it is deficient. If one will 
regard the Letter as written in apprehension not of 
spostasy 1o Judaism, but of infusion of Judaism into 
Christianity; as written to dissuade Christian believers 
from the low view that Christ came to supplement the 
deficiencies and redeem from the penalties of the law as 
revealed through Moses, and to illuminate the world 
with the revelation that the law under Moses was an 
educational expedient to elevate mankind to the capacity 
to comprehend Christ, Christ being no supplement to a 
permanent but not quite successful system of moral 
government, but the ripe fruition towards which Moses 
was only the temporary, perishing blossom—if one will 
realize this his appreciation of ‘‘ points of special value 
for our times” will be far broader, deeper and warmer 
than that which Dr. Cowles finds himself able to ex- 
press in the one page of his volume. 

The commentary portion of-the volume is character- 
ized by industry, patience, soundness and fidelity to 
accepted views and standards, practical good sense and 
freedom from anything like erratic opinions and venture- 
some speculations. It is an excellent epitome of the 
current of evangelical sermons on texts from He- 
brews. For the young and the unlearned it will be 
valuable as a lucid presentment of the common under- 
standing of the successive passages, well fortified by 
abundant cross references to Scripture and animated 
by a sincere purpose to do good. The learning is 
almost whully Biblical; textual. There is plentiful 
collation of proof texts and parallel verses; very little 
presentation of the results of modern research and 
scholarship. The thought does not advance at all 
beyond the exposition which has ordinarily been given. 

The book of Hebrews lies in the Christian church 
perinde ac cadaver—like amummy. Most Christians be- 
lieve its ongin, reverence its antiquity, wonder over its 
lineaments, break off a shred here and there for a me- 
morial,—and live their lives uninfluenced by any vitality 
in the quiescent form. It is a mill pond whose flume is 
closed, and men fish along its banks, catching out 
counsels here and precepts there, but never feel its power. 
Dr. Cowles has very well condensed the common ap- 
preciation. But if any man endowed with sympathetic 
capacity to enter alike into the spirit of the first century 
and the needs of the twentieth (it will soon dawn) will 
expound this Letter so as to rouse the sleeping king and 
give him a new reign in the church, if any man will 
open the gates and belt this reservoir of Christian force 
once more upon the wheels of modern life—Dr. Cowles 
leaves that field quite open to him. 


LONDON. 

Of all great cities London, on the whole, contains the 
most to interest and instruct Americans. Its mere 
growth is marvelous. It has doubled in population in 
the memory of men still young. Most of our readers 
remember when Macaulay’s History appeared. In his 
first volume the author contrasted the grandeur of the 
modern city with the London of Charles II., and boast- 
ed that the number of inhabitants had increased from 
little more than half a million to at least nineteen hun- 
dred thousand. In the brief time that has passed since 
Macaulay wrote, the one million nine hundred thousand 
has become four millions. A few contrasts taken from 
the best estimates will give some suggestion of the im- 
mense magnitude of the city. It is aptly described as 





1 Qld and New London: A Narrative of its History, its Peo- 
ple, and its Places. With numerous engravings. Vols. 1 and 
2 (The City), by Walter Thornbury. Vols. 3 and 4 (Westmin- 
ster and the Western Suburbs), and Vol. 5 (The Western and 
Northern Suburbs), by Edward Walford. 

Walks in London. By Augustus J. C. Hare. New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. 1878. Two volumes in one. 





‘*a province covered with houses.”” New York is equal 
in population to the aggregate of Maine and New 
Hampshire. London equals Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and California, all together. To equal the city of Lon- 
don here, we should bave to bring together all the 
people of the following cities: New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, Buffalo, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington and Louisville. The transient people in New 
York are about thirty thousand, in London one hundred 
and sixty thousand. In New York a babe is born every 
fifteen minutes, and a death occurs once in seventeen 
minutes. In London a birth occurs every six minutes, 
and a death every eight. The drinking places in New 
York set in one street would extend seventeen miles, 
those in London seventy-three miles. The hugeness of 
London makes it an uninspectable labyrinth to the ma- 
jority of visitors. They see a little here and there, but 
the wealth and variety of detail in all that interests the 
mind is too great for any tourist to master who does not 
go systematically and intelligently about it. Taking up 
these volumes on the great city, after having made 
seven visits there, we find that we have not begun to 
see what we desire to. 

Nearly all the events in English history which con- 
cern American bistory, nearly all that in English litera- 
ture and art which most interests us, centered in Lon- 
don. Of Englishmen whose lives attract us there are 
comparatively few names that are not associated more 
or less with the great capital. The modern methods of 
studying bistory, which have clothed anew in their true 
and human interest the dry facts of the past, give pecu- 
liar value to such works as these. For instance, in the 
descriptions of the Temple in ‘‘ Old and New London” 
we find Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, Blackstone 
and Lord Erskine, Cowper, Dickens, and many more 
well-known figures, and we see them in their homes 
and haunts. In the history, description and anecdotes 
of the Bank of England and other similar topics we find 
that kind of information as to details which is essential 
to enable the imagination to clothe with life the dryer 
treatises on commerce and trade. St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey, the Bishop’s Palace at Lambeth, the 
Tower of London—all the innumerable “lions” which 
attract tourists—are described and illustrated, not with 
the mechanical details which would be appropriate in a 
guide-bovk, but with the circumstance and anecdote of 
the well-known men who have been identified with these 
scenes, The same method carries us in imagination 
through regions that visitor: do not frequent. The 
homes of literature and art, of wit and fashion, Holland 
House and the brilliant personal histories identified 
with it, Apsley House, and a score of others that were 
the theater of acts of whicb we have read, are here set 
before us so that we may see the scene in its reality. 
The numerous illustrations with which the work 
abounds, coupled with these descriptions and narratives, 
will make it, when the final volume furnishes an index, 
an invaluable companion to the student, as well as an 
attractive introduction through which many « young 
reader will acquire an interest in English History and 
Biography. 

In Mr. Hare’s charming volumes entitled, uniformly 
with his book on Rome, ‘‘ Walks in London,” the 
reader who has already some knowledge and interest in 
the details of English History ani English Biography 
of the last two centuries will find something of the same 
kind of interest that he would in taking the arm of 
Macaulay, or Oliver Goldsmith, or Burke, and rambling 
about the streets of the metropolis, listening to their 
descriptions and reminiscences. The author’s route 
begins in the Strand, and he goes with us through the 
inns of Court, by Fleet Street to St. Paul’s, and so on, 
chapter by chapter, through both the noblest and the 
most wretched regions. Quotations from literature, 
either illustrative of the scenes and places, or explained 
by his descriptions, abound in his pages; and frequent 
small cuts aid somewhat the imagination of the reader, 
A very good topographical index is supplied, but a per- 
sonal or biographical index is much needed to enable 
the reader to use the volume in tracing the lives of those 
in whom he is interested who were identified with the 
great city. The great fund of historical knowledge and 
of personal anecdote which the author brings to his 
task and his enthusiasm for the subject give a charm 
to these pages which those most familiar with the place 
and the history they treat of wil] best appreciate. 


Our old acquaintance, ‘‘ Hooker’s Natural Philosophy,” 
written fifteen years ago, ar pears from the Harper’s press, 
in a second edition, revised and enlarged by Dr. H. C. 
Bolton, of Trinity College. It is an interesting book. one 
of its best features being the use of every day phenomena 
as illustrations of the principles laid down. The present 
edition is an improvement on its predecessor in external 
appearance as well as other respects, yet it is hardly up to 
the times. Important discoveries have been made since 
Dr. Hooker first compiled his treatise, and these should nt 
have been ignored by the reviser. In a treatise on Natural 
Philosophy at the present day we certainly have a right 


to expect some recognition of the conservation and correla- 
tion of forces, the phonograph, telephone, ete. The volume 
closes with an explanation of the Metric System, which 
will be found useful. 

The editor can appreciate, better than any one else, how 
little the world at large knows about punctuation and the 
use of capitals; most of the articles published would make 
but a sorry appearance were it not for the kind offices of 
printer or proof-reader. Hence it is with a laudable aim 
that W. J. Cocker, A. M., of Adrian, Mich., has written, 
and A. 8. Barnes & Co., have published, a little volume of 
127 pages entitled ‘‘Hand-book of Punctuation, with in 
structions for Capitalization, Letter-writing and proof-read 
ing.” The aim was better than is the book. We find the rules 
too often loosely and inaccurately expressed, and contain- 
ing technical terms not yet defined; moreover the technical 
terms are often confounded or misapplied. Thus the 
author makes no distinction between clauses and members, 
but speaks of the latter sometimes as members, soimetimes 
as clauses, and sometimes as ‘‘expressions.” The book is 
apparently intended for beginners, but the want of exer- 
cises in which the rules may be applied will materially 
diminish its usefulness as a school-book. 

The first of a series of literary biographies appears from 
the press of Harper & Brothers under the title of ‘‘ Samuel 
Johnson,” by Leslie Stephen, edited by John Morley. The 
series is designed to arouse as well as to satisfy a growing 
interest in the lives and works of men of letters. It is an- 
nounced that arrangements have been made for lives of 
fifteen of the most famous English authors, from Spencer 
to Dickens; the services of such writers as Huxley, Froude, 
Black, Hughes, Goldwin Smith and others having been en- 
gaged. Of course no life of Johnson can be written with- 
out constant reference to Boswell, but Mr. Stephen seems 
to have avoided too great faithfulness to that rather re- 
dundant author’s narrative. He has, however, certain 
infelicities of his own which, if Mr. Morley really does 
the editorial work, should not have been overlooked. For 
instance, on page 39 he says, ‘‘Johnson had thus got on 
hand the biggest job,” etc., a sentence which might well 
exasperate the spirit of the great lexicographer if it still 
comes to look over proofs in this earthly sphere, as we be- 
lieve it has been accused of doing by some “ spiritual 
mediums.’’ The series will be a very valuable one, and 
ample for all purposes of ‘ordinary reference. 

Among the latest numbers of ‘ Harper’s Library of 
American Fiction” is ‘* Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire,” a 
Southern story of the new régime, evidently written by a 
Southerner of intense local sympathies, but with some ap- 
preciation of Northern virtues as well as of Southern 
faults. It is upon the whole the best Southern novel with 
which we are acquainted that attempts to deal with the 
political conditions that have succeeded the war. The 
worst elements of Southern society, white and black, are 
recognized and condemned with the semi-apologetic tone 
as regards the whites which everyone is apt to use con- 
cerning his own pet weaknesses. There is one noble black 
man of the Uncle Tom type, whose relations with the 
whites and mulattoes are painted with great fidelity. The 
first half of the book is devoted for the most part to the 
“chivalry’’ as it is at present, shorn of its wealth and 
power, and the space given this portion of the tale seems 
to us rather excessive? It will be eagerly read and appre- 
ciated at the South. In the latter half the plot progresses 
with greater vigor and is far more interesting to Northern 
readers. Probably the author thought that in making the 
‘leading lady” a Northerner by birth, and giving her in 
all respects a lovely character, every reasonable concess‘on 
was made to Yankee prejudice, but it is almost comical 
to find the damning fact studiously concealed, even from 
the lady’s own children, until near the end of the book, 
when it is dramatically revealed as the sole blot upon her 
otherwise spotless name, and she even demeans herself by 
begging her husband not to tell of it for yet a little season. 
Considering the humiliations which the South has suffered 
at the hands of ‘‘carpet-baggers” and their followers we 
can hardly wonder at the assumption that every decent 
Northerner must of necessity be ashamed of his or her 
birthplace. Until time has obliterated the memory cf 
those disgraceful days we can hope for nothing else. 
There are still at the North many who do not believe, and 
who probably never will believe, the stories of “ carpet- 
bag” misgovernment. ‘‘ Colonel Dunwoddie” will hardly 
cor.vince them, but it will give them some true notions of 
a phase of American life wholly foreign to their expe- 
rience, and wholly admirable, perhaps, only in the eyes 
of the true Southerner. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of this paper will be ackiwwledged in its earviest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.} 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Abbott, E. A., D.D., “* How to Parse.”’............. Roberts Bros. 
Avery, E. M.,* Elements of Natural Philosophy.” 

. Sheldon &Co. 0 

Grohman, W. A- Ba" Gaddings With a Primitive Beoplee 
. . ° opie, 

Henry Holt. 1 00 





PES OE CS Tire De oon cccciccceccccsoccssecs Appletons. 20 
Hay, Mary C., * Back to the Old Home.”’............ - Harpers, 20 
Higham, Mary R.. “The Other House.”’..... A.D. F. Randolph. 1 00 


Hill, David J., * Elements of Rhetoric and Composition.” 


Sheldon & Co, &3 
* Lights of the Old English Stage.”’... Appletons. 30 
Morison, J. C., M.A., * Edward Gibbo Harpers. 
Oliphant, Mrs., “* The Primrose Path.”’. . . 
Palmer, Joseph H., A.M., * Elements of Book-keeping.” 
Sheldon & Co, 67 
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Roquette, Otto, “ The Curate of Orsiéres.”............. Harpers. 20 
Trojlope, Anthony, ** The Lady of Launay.”’........... - 2u 
VOEMO, GESPMSR, “CROVOGER.” 2. ccccccccccccsccccccccccce ” 10 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

American Builder, American Pulpit, American Missionary, Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and Arts, Bankers’ Magazine, British Quar- 
terly, Catalogue Boston satay Gardeners’ Monthly, Guide to 
Holiness, Living Age, Missionary Herald, Popular Science Monthly 
Supplement, Presbyterian Record, Sunday-School Magazine, Sail- 





ors’ Magazine, Vick’s Monthly. 
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— Science and Art. 


A DEFINITION OF ScrencE.—G. H. Lewes, author of 
‘* Problems of Life and Mind,”’ defines science as “‘ First, a 
general method or Logie of Search, applicable to all de- 
partments of knowledge; and, secondly, a doctrine, or body 
of truths and hypotheses, embracing the results of search.” 











—TuHE GROWTH OF CoRAL.—The slow industry of the coral 
insect which builds up continents by infinitesimal deposits 
has been often quoted to point a moral, but it seems that it 
is not so very slow after all. An Australian paper speaks 
of a piece of coral five inches in height and six inches in 
diameter which has been built upon a telegraph cable laid 
only four years ago. 





THE CABHEDRAL AT MiLan.—An inspection of this fa- 
mous building, recently made by a royal commission, 
shows that it is on the way to ruin, owing to the character 
of the stone used in its construction, which is unable to re- 
sist the local atmospheric conditions. Even the bronze, 
gold and crystals are said to be affected by the climate, 
and it is feared that the security of the foundations them- 
selves is threatened. 





DURABLE Roors.—Two centuries and a quarter is a rea- 
sonably long period of time to be covered by a roof, if 
that form of expression is admissible in the case of an in- 
tangible entity. The lead roof of George Heriot’s chapel, 
in Edinburgh, is said to have lasted, with occasional patch- 
ing, since 1650. Probably no Edinburgh boys with pro- 
clivities for moulding bullets, and sinkers for fishing lines, 
and ballast for keels for boats, have had access to this 
venerable roof. It would not have remained water-tight 
in America, if any way accessible to the youth of the 
period, 





PHOSPHOR BRONZE seems to have demonstrated its supe- 
riority over other metals for bearings, slide-valves and 
various other purposes where toughness and hardness are 
essential. At the Paris Exposition there is an exhibit of 
bearings used in competitive tests. Bronze bearings used 
on one side and gun metal on the other of crushing rolls, 
making 120 revolutions a minute, with a pressure upon 
them of 2!¢ tons, showed scarcely a sign of wear, while the 
gun metal was completely worn out. The most remark- 
able instance was that of locomotive slide valves, which, 
though in use for twenty-two months, required no atten- 
tion in the repair shop and were worn but 1-32 of an inch. 
The life of ordinary gun metal slides averages but eight 
months. The cylinder faces on which the valves slide were 
not worn in the least. At this rate of wear the life of the 
bronze valves would be from seven to eight years. 





A Screntiric Licgut.—A Connecticut inventor has de- 
vised a safety lamp for railroad cars. A kerosene lamp is 
placed outside the car at one end, throwing its light by a 
reflector into a tube a foot and a half in diameter, which 
runs alongside of the ventilating deck. At intervals the 
tube is ‘‘ tapped’’ for light, a system of reflectors distribut- 
ing the light through the interior*of the car. An attach- 
ment is provided which extinguishes the light the instant 
the lamp is off its balance, so that in the event of an acci- 
dent no fear of fire need be apprehended. The tube con- 
ducts the light so admirably that fine print can be read at 
a distance of forty feet from the lamp. This is precisely 
the plan suggested by Mr. James Richardson some years 
ago in the ‘‘ Scientific American"’ and referred to in our 
own columms. We are glad to see that it is being practic- 
ably tested. 





Tue Art INTERCHANGE.—The Society of Decorative Art 
announces its intention to publish, if a sufficient number of 
subscriptions can be secured, a fortnightly household 
journal with the above title. It will consist of eight pages 
of the size of the ‘ Nation,’ to be first issued about Sep- 
tember Ist proximo, and will contain matter of interest 
and value to art workers and all who are interested in the 
objects of the Society. Messrs. W. C. Prime, Louis C. 
Titfany, Russell Sturgis, General di Cesnola, and Clarence 
Cook are mentioned among the contributors. It will give 
suggestions and instruction for workers in crewel, tapestry, 
medizeval embroideries, drawing, painting, carving, and 
all sorts of fancy work, with general information as to 
home and foreign schools of art and decoration. <A de- 
partment will be assigned to the Society to be regularly 
filled by contributions from its members. For particulars 
address *‘ The Art Interchange,’ 34 East 19th street, New 
York. 





INVENTION OF THE PHONOGRAPH.—Coming, lastly, to the 
phonograph: while experimenting on an automatic trans- 
mitter in the early part of last winter, Mr. Edison tried 
tin-foil, instead of paper, to receive the indentations of the 
Morse recorder, and was surprised to see how readily it 
received them. These inventations, passing under an- 
other needle, were to repeat the message automatically to 
another wire. A few days after, while handling a tele- 
phone, the fancy seized him to fix a needle-point to a dia- 
phragm, and see whether the vibration of the diaphragm 
when spoken against would cause the needle to prick his 
finger. It did. Then he wondered what sort of an inden- 
tation this would make in a slip of paper. He tried it, 
and, sure enough, there was the semblance of an indented 
track! What would be the effect of drawing this slip 
under the point again, following the working of the auto- 
matic transmitter? He tried that, and the result was one 
which almost made him wild. A sound like the stifled cry 
of words seeking birth came from the diaphragm, No 





sleep or food until he had made a grooved cylinder, put a 
piece of tin-foil instead of paper on it, attached the dia- 
phragm, and shouted into it, when, upon turning the 
crank, the words came back with a marvelous elocution, 
and the phonograph was a success.—[From ‘Sketch of 
T. A. Edison,” in Popular Science Monthly for August. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY FOR AUGUST continues 
Prof. Du Bois Raymond’s address on * Civilization and 
Science,” including a consideration of the dangers which 
threaten modern civilization. Professor Huxley’s address 
at the Harvey Tricentenary is a strong endorsement of 
Harvey’s claims as a great discoverer. The results of a 
long course of observations on the teredo or ship-worm are 
given in the first of two illustrated articles by Dr. E. H. 
Von Baumhauer, whose investigations were conducted 
under the patronage of the government of Holland. ‘‘ The 
Dread and Dislike of Science” is the title of an article by 
Mr. G. H. Lewes. Man’s relationship with the apes is 
considered in an article by Prof. A. R. Grote, illustrated 
by numerous wood-cuts. ‘‘ Voluntary Motion,” ‘‘ Curious 
System of Notation,” ‘*‘ Monera and the Problem of Life,” 
a sketch of Mr. Edison, with portrait, and ‘‘ Composite 
Portraits,” are some of the other papers in this very inter- 
esting number. 

THE WATER SuppLy.—Recent investigations in the Adi- 
rondack regions, reported in the ‘* Popular Science Month- 
ly” by George Chahoon, indicate an unsuspected species of 
reservoir admirably designed to give out its supplies of 
water when they are most needed and in great danger of 
destruction through the denudation of forest-covered hills. 
All mountain regions, as is well known, are covered largely 
in their higher ranges by dense growths of spruce and like 
trees, under which in the course of years a thick covering 
of the fallen foliage accumulates. This is known in the 
Adirondack region as ‘‘spruce duff,” and it is almost 
sponge-like in its power of retaining moisture. Moreover 
it resists heat so completely that frost is often found be- 
neath it even at midsummer. It is evident, then, that this 
“duff”’ will yield its greatest tribute of water exactly in 
proportion as the heat of the season overcomes its non- 
conducting pro,erties. Mr. Chahoon was led to make his 
investigations by observing the increased volume of a 
brook whose water-shed was burned over by a forest-fire. 
What more beautiful adaptation than this can be conceiv- 
ed? And yet the destruction of the forests will go on with 
utter disregard of consequences. It is idle to hope that 
under existing circumstances the state will assume control 
of all spruce lands and establish an inteiligent system of 
forestry. Some such plan, however, is the only means of 
preserving the water-supply. 





Fact and | 


—A small pear crop this season. 

—A statue of Auber, the composer, is to be erected at 
Caen. 

—Minnesota is just now suffering from a lack of harvest 
hands. 

—The coming fruit is the persimmon, and it comes from 
Japan. 

—A grand painting of the Berlin Congress is already 
under way. 

—Japan produces rockets that can be fired half a mile 
into the air. 

—England is becoming more and more dependent on the 
United States for bread. ; 

—All things considered, the capitalist is having about as 
hard times as the laborer. 

—No minister officiated at the funeral of the late Abby 
Smith, of Glastenbury, Conn. 

—Thirteen rattlesnakes have been killed in the vicinity 
of Newtown, Conn., within a year. 

—British Columbians are developing an active industry 
in canning salmon on the Frazer River. 

—Most musical-boxes are made in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and in the neighboring city of Sainte-Croix. 

—The impression is gaining ground that in assuming the 
protectorate of Cyprus England has taken up a heavy 
load. 

—The Sixpenny Savings Bank is paying a dividend of 
50 per cent., and the Receiver hopes to pay 30 per cent. 
more. 

—The Shah of Persia has had his photograph taken in 
France, which the Mohammedan religion forbade his doing 
at home. 

—When you want to hail a public conveyance in some 
of the South American cities you lasso the driver in order 
to secure his attention. 

—Chicago is elated over the possession of a massive 
emerald that once flashed in the hilt of a scimitar worn by 
an officer of Saladin at Acre. 

—The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad has reached a 
point two hundred and fifty miles south of Denver, and is 
rapidly pushing on to Santa Fe. 

—The ‘‘ boss grasshopper” has made his appearance in 
California. He is six inches long, and the stretch of his 
wings is ten inches from tip to tip. 

—Josh Billings has seldom said a better thing than this: 
that ‘there iz no good substitute for wizdum, but silence is 
the best that haz been discovered yet.” 

—One of the carrier pigeons in training for a trip from 
Ohio to New York has flown from Columbus, Ohio, to 
Lancaster, Pa., 375 miles. Weather cloudy. Time not 

















+ good. 


—Some thoughtless boys last week stole a Napoleon 
medal from an old soldier of the First Empire. The veter- 





an went crazy over his loss and had to be committed for 
lunacy. 

—Kerosene is at home among the high Alps. A lamp 
exploded in a Swiss chalet during a merry-making as 
familiarly as it could have done at a wake in a New York 
tenement. 

—Dennis Kearney abjured General Butler before he 
started for the East, and now Butler disowns Kearney, 
Which gains most by this mutual act of courtesy is a nice 
question of casuistry. 

—The big ourang-outang of a menagerie escaped the 
other day and chased the local professor of biology down 
bill into the river. The Professor has changed his mind as 
to the common line of descent of man and the anthropoid 
apes. 

—The ten fingers (counting the thumb) furnished the 
fundamental idea of the system of notation. It is at least 
a question whether science would have evolved decimals 
if the primeval man had possessed some other number of 
digits. 

—Notice to Sportsmen.—A loaded gun will seldom miss 
fire wHen it is held by the muzzle and pulled toward the 
gunner through bushes or over the fence, or the like. 
P. 8.—Persons who make use of this test rarely try ita 
second time. 

—Parisian journalists say that with the exception of the 
French delegates all the members of the Berlin Congress 
knew about the contemplated occupation of Cyprus and 
the Protectorate. Emil de Lavelaye predicted the English 
acquisition of the island several months ago in the ‘‘ Fort- 
nightly Review.” 

—Edison, in his youthful days, attempted a home-made 
telegraph, using stove wire, with bottles for insulators. 
He impressed the family cat for a battery, rubbing her fur 
the wrong way to excite action. He says she was a failure 
for telegraphic purposes although not wholly inoperative 
as a telephone. 

—Long Branch is to have an iron pier 1,000 feet long, 
100 feet wide, and having a carriage drive 62 feet above 
the sea level. A tower 200 feet high with an electric light 
on top will stand at the landend. Estimated cost $300,000. 
Long Branch Ocean Pier Company, (jwners. Eugene L. 
Kirkup, Engineer. Atlantic Ocean, (T)rustee. 

—There are reasons for suspicion among editors and 
others who have just supplied themselves with maps of 
Europe, that the members of the Berlin Congress were in 
league with the map publishers, and that in fact a ring 
exists whose object is to stimulate publishing business by 
making new maps necessary in every well regulated house- 
hold once in about five years. 

—When goods begin to be counterfeited their makers 
should be encouraged, and set about finding ways and 
means to punish the counterfeiters. When, however, 
German and English manufacturers make inferior articles 
in imitation of American goods, it ie difficult tu devise a 
preventive system, for the local courts will not lay very 
heavy damages for cheating Yankees. 

—Statistics from a German source show that on an av 
erage 13 theaters are annually destroyed by fire, the 
average age attained by them being 22%, years. Most of 
the fires have taken place in the middle of the week, and 
the worst days of the month have been the Sth, 15th and 
22d. Most of the fires have taken place in the middle of 
the night and only 36 while plays were in progress. 

—The “Iris,” of the British navy, is a vessel of nearly 
4,000 tons measurement and is capable of steaming 21 
miles per hour. She is the forerunner of the ‘steel flotilla” 
which is in the course of preparation. Their speed will al 
ways give them the option of fighting or running away. 
In the case of the present United States navy they will not 
hesitate long as to which course should be pursued. 

—He was handed over to the Sheriff at Buenos under 
indictment for robbery; but that official was busy, and 
having a good opinion of his prisoner told him to come 
and lock himself in every night. The sheriff was still busy 
when the court opened at Yuba, and there was no one to 
send down with the prisoner, so he was sworn in as an 
extra deputy and went down in charge of himself, was 
duly tried and acquitted, and the court allowed him his 
traveling expenses as his own custodian. Californian, that! 

—Nothing is easier than to demonstrate that the power 
of speech is all a delusion. Physiologists show us that con- 
siderably more than a score of muscles are involved in the 
production of a single sound, but arguing on the basis of 
twenty, it is easily ascertained that rather more than three 
billion muscular combinations are possible. In learning 
to talk, then, there is one chance in about three billion 
that the right muscular combination can be made, and a 
series of experiments at the rate of 100 a minute might 
consume a period of some sixty years before any given 
vowel could be obtained. Of course this involves a wholly 
impracticable degree of industry and a power of mental 
concentration that is simply impossible. It is of no use to 
say that we do talk. Sucha line of argument is very weak 
and wholly unscientific. 

—M. Francis Berger, Consul General at New York from 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, has placed his case, 
that is to say his coat, in the hands of Messrs. Shearman 
and Sterling, lawyers, and there is no telling what inter- 
national complications may arise therefrom. M. Berger 
was making his way one day of last week through the three 
o'clock crowd near the Stock Exchange when his coat- 
button caught in the watch guard of a hurrying broker, 
Massett by name. Watch extracted from pocket, coat 
torn. Owners confront one another. Broker good natured. 
Consul angry. Broker offers to pay for mending coat. 
Consul demands a new coat altogether and talks about 
“satisfaction.” Broker hands over his card, turns on his 
heel and exit. Papers served Wednesday. Counter suit 
expected against Consul for attempt to steal broker's 
watch. : 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.”” Subserip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 

Mr. Beecher will leave New York, Monday, 
July 15, on his lecture tour. His route is laid 
out, but only those engagements which we 
give below are definitely settled : 


Tuesday, Aug. 6—Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Wednesday, “ 7—Chariton, - 
Thursday, ‘* 8—Red Oak, 8 
Friday, * Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Saturday, * 10—Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


From there to San Francisco. 


A Sea Bath at Home. 

For many years the beneficial effects of sea- 
bathing have been recognized. It remained 
for modern chemistry, however, to analyze 
the brine of “ old ocean,” and declare it to be 
of necessity both tonic and remedial, a con- 
servator of health and a corrective for dis- 
ease. Consequently, the practice which once 
was resorted to rather from force of instinct 
is now observed as a prerequisite of health 
and asa means of bracing che frame and in- 
suring immunity from disease. 

The waters of the ocean are found to be of 
an almost uniform saltness, the proportion of 
salt being (2.7 per centum, which gives about 
a pound of salt to every four gallons of water. 
It should be borne in mind that besides salt 
(chloride of sodium), sea Water vontains othor 
and very important ingredients which are al- 
most, if not entirely, missing in the brines 
produced by salt wells and springs situated 
inland from which our supply of the various 
kinds of salt, table salt and rock salt is mainly 
drawn. Among these other component parts 
of marine salt may be mentioned the sulphate 
and ecbloride of magnesia, the sulphates of 
lime and soda, and traces of the chloride of 
potassium and iodine. There is not one of 
these elements but which is an important re- 
quisite in producing the exhilarating reaction 
enjoyed after a sea bath. 

For children in delicate health, and for 
elderly persons suffering from obstruction of 
any of the functions, the sea-water bath is an 
invaluable tonic and corrective; while for 
those in robust health nothing can be more 
confirmatory and luxurious. 

Unfortunately (or otherwise) the sandy 
beach, with its splendid opportunities for the 
most delightful of all recreations, does not 
lie at every man’s door; besides, winter, with 
its storms and low temperature, forbids us 
this pleasure during many long, cold months. 
The ocean remains; the healthful and cura- 
tive effects of sea bathing are just as essential 
in drear December as in fervid August, but 
the impossibility of realizing them amid the 
same surroundings is painfully apparent. It 
does not follow, however, because of Na- 
ture’s interdict on open-air bathing during 
the cold months, or on account of distance 
from the sea coast, that we need be deprived 
of sea-water bathing. The ingenuity of man 
has overcome far greater difficulties than fur- 
nishing sea baths at our homes. Sea-water 
by evaporation loses its great bulk: there are 
left its living virtues—salt, and the com- 
pounds that make sea salt. By simply adding 
the necessary amount of water to this resi- 
duum we can at will produce sea-water again 
of any required temperature, and in any 
place. Such is the simple “reason for life” 
which Ditman’s Sea Salt gives to the public. 
Since its introduction it bas found favor in all 
quarters, and steadily gained reputation and 
confidence. The greatest care is taken to pro- 
duce the very ‘est article. 

Its price places it fairly within the reach of 
all, and it can be bought in such small quan- 
tities that the cost of a trial is insignificant. 


“SMITHKINS,”’ said Brown,**do you know 
the difference between a bad head of cabbage 
and a watermelon ?”’ 

“Lemme see,”’ says Smithkins. 
see. No, I don’t believe I do.” 

* Well, I declare, you’d be a pretty man, 
Smithkins, to send after a watermelon, 
wouldn’t you ?” 


** Lemme 





Long Island Railroad. 


The Brooklyn, Flatbush and Coney Island 
Railroad bas been running for months past in 
an almost direct line from Brighton Beach to 
Prospect Park at Flatbush Ave. It has since 
been extended to Atlantic Ave., and in con- 
junction with the Long Island Road it will 
hereafter run trains to Greenpoint, Long 
Island City (connecting by Twenty-third and 
Thirty-fourth Street Ferries with New York) 
and also to the Flatbush and Atlantic Ave. 
Depot, Brooklyn. Thence the road will be 
extended to South, Wall and Fulton Ferries, 
and probably the East River Bridge in due 
time. The Long Island R. R. Co. will be 
greatly benefited by this arrangement, as it 
becomes the outlet to the district near and 
abeve Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and it 
will enable them to convey their passengers 
from Hunter’s Point to Brighton Beach in 
forty minutes. 





A NEw HAMPSHIRE editor, whe has been 
keeping arecord of big beets, announces at 
last “that beet that beat the beet that beat the 
other beat is now beaten by a beet that beats 
all the other beets, whether the original beet. 
the beet that beat the beet, or the beet that 
beat the beet that beat the other beet.” 


A Correspondent who has traveled a 
great deal says: “The American House, of 
Boston, is one of the old standard first-class 
Hotels of the country, and since it has reduced 
its rates the traveler can get the best accom- 
modations at less cost than at any other Hotel 
in the city.” 


The most refreshing tollet article is 
H. A. Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
etc. Price $1. Atall Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 
N. F. 





A LITTLE boy ran away from home, and 
while enjoying himself in forbidden fields, a 
thunder storm came up, and it began to hail. 
His guilty conscience needed no accuser. 
Running home, he burst into the presence of 
his astonished mamma, exclaiming breath- 
leasly : “* Ma, ma, God’s frowing stones at me!”’ 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 





Teachers and students of music are offered the 
best instruction at very low rates. Address, with 
stamp, J. A. COOPER, EDINBORO, PA 








— 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


MIss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is full prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov- 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

‘all Or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2 Un'‘on 
Square, New York. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NATU RE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 

* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 
Bond &t., New York. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


Where to (io; How to Gio; How to Save Money, 











A neatly bound 32mo. pamphlet, comprises 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 


CONTENTS, 
PERIPATETICS. By Howarp Crossy, D.D. 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING, By a Cotrace 

HousEKEEPER, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, By C. F. Tuwinc. 

A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE. By Avstin 
ABBOTT. 

TROUT FISHING. By Laicus. 

CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. 


THE MODERN CANOE, By THE Commopore 
oF THE New York Canoe Ciupr, 
SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK. By 
GEorGE ELLINGTON. 
SUMMER ON A FARM. By 
MITCHELL, 
HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. H. 
THE SEA-GIRT ISLE, By Frank H. Converss. 
ON WHEELS. By the Rev. SaAmugL Scovitie. 
SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By 
ABBOTT. 
HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
GRUMBLING, By Gar Hamixton, 
Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


Donato G. 


LyMAN 





HARPER'S BAGARING, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Denoaa bythe Publishers, toany 
eet fA in the United States or Canada on re- 
ce 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to @ne address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 

Publishers. g@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
mau on recept of Ten Cents. 

HARP! K & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

BOOKS. viattortiritcadion 

RICE® REDUCED. 
CABSELL, PETTER, t GALPIN 
606 Broadway, New York. 





New Catalogues free 





Recent Novels and Novelettes 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


—-* KATE. 


REID, 


By CHRISTIAN 
“Valerie Aylmer,” 
1 vol., 8vo. Paper, 


author of 
“Morton House,’ ete. 
75 cents: cloth, $1.25. 
“The author evinces a shrewd insight into 
character, a satisfactory power of invention, 
and a ductile, "_N v. ¥ Sun. 





agreeable style. J 


( LD MARTIN BOSC SAWEN N’S 
JEST. By MARIAN C. I. REEVR, au- 
thor of “ Wearithorne,”” and Emiiy REAb, 
author of * Aytoun,” ete. Il vol., 8v0O. Paper 
cover, 0 cents. 
“The authors have made a very clever and 
realistic story. The book, as a whole, is very 
intere peting re ading.” ~-New York Independent. 


i ie GOODSON OF A MARQUIS. 

From the French of ANDRE THEURIET. 
(Forming No.9 of Appletons’ “ Collection of 
Foreign Authors.”’) 1 vol, Iémo. Paper 
cover, 50 cents: cloth, 75 cents. 

“The extreme finish of its style,'the deli- 
cacy with which its litthe romance is treated, 
the skill with which sharp touches of Nature 
are everywhere introduced, and the general 
air of realism that pervades the work, are 
charms which make it one of the most pleas- 
ing books of the series."’— Boston Gazette. 


“A RIADNE. 








F rom the French of 

HENRY GREVILLE. (Forming 
No. J0 of Appletons’ “Collection of Foreign 
Authors.) Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 

“A story charmingly told. It is a Russian 
tale, very simple in plot, exquisitely sad, yet 
withal so tinely conceived and strikingly fin- 
ished, that no one could change a word in the 
literary gem. ’—New York ‘i vening Express. 

ET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE? 
e By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, author of 
“Archie Lovell,”’ “Ought we to visit HerY’ 
ete. (No.1, Appletons’ “ New Handy-Volume 
Paper cover, 30 cents. 

“* Jet’ is a thoroughly good book. It is 
pure in purpose. tresh and attractive in 
style.” —Boston Post. 





Series.”’) 


= STRUGGLE. “By BARNET 
¥ PHILLIPS. (No. 2, Appletons’ “ New 
Handy-Volume_ Series."") Paper cover, 25 
cents. 

“A charming novelette of the Franco- 
German War, told ina pleasant and interest- 
ing matter. It is full of incident and adventure, 
and written with skill and vivacity.’’—Phila- 
delphia Times. 


M ISERICORDIA. By ETHEL 
ai . LYNN LynTON. (No. 3, Appletons’ 
* New Handy-Volume Series.”’) Paper cover, 
20 cents. 

“The story is shorter than most of those 
that Mrs. Linton writes, but we are not sure 
that we like anything else from her pen better 
than this.’’—New York E vening Post. 


Y ORDON BALDWIN 2 and “THE 
J’ PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM. By 


RUDOLPH LINDAU. (No. 4, Appletons’ “ New 
Handy-Volume Series."’) Paper cover, 25c. 


“Both tales are full of dramatic interest, 
and both are told with admirable skill.”"—New 
York Eve ning Post. 

FISHERMAN OF J AUGE. 


ve E 
. By KATHARINE 8. MACQuoID. (No. 5, 
Appletons’ ‘New Handy-Volume Series.”’) 
Paper cover, 20 cents. 

“The story bas a strong plot,and some of 
ts scenes are fine bits of dramatic writing.”’— 
New 3 ork Evening Post. 


ve KE BIRD OF PASS! ASSAGE. By 
. J,SHERIDAN LE FANU, author of * Uncle 
Silas,” ete. (No.7, Appleton’s *“* New Handy- 
Volume Series.”’) Paper cover, 25 cents. 

“Mr. Le Fanu has created a heroine who is 
a pleasant relief from the crowd of conven- 
tional beauties that one knows by heart.— 
Boston Courier. 








que HOUSE OF THE TWO 
‘ BARBELS. By ANDRE THEURIET, author 
of “Gérard’s Marriage.” “The Godson of a 
Marquis,”’ ete. (No. 8 Appletons’ ** New 
Handy Volume Series.”) Paper cover, 20 cents. 

A delightful picture of French provincial 
life, and a story full of fresh and dramatic 
interest. 








* Any volume, on receipt of the price, 
mailed, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING 











J 
7 Bond St., N.Y., announce , 
{ nomen OW sacs -accbsacccscnesd #0 
| Nobody’s Business......... -- O 
| Bonny Kagle << 
Satchel \ Aly’s Lover. 0 


* Voice of a Shell 
Series, | P risons Ww ithout Walls.. 
T 


PScocce 
REFRSRRER 


| ay be Beautiful Adeaneus eceeseseece 

New Pian of Publishing and Catalogue free. 

WHE “© Crown Editions.” $1.00 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols, 

gilt. HUME’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt, 
GITBBON’sS KoME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra 

CLAXTON, KEMBEN & HAF: FELF INGE, Phila, 





ar volume, 
Noth, extra 


1000 Music 
USIC 


CLASSICAL 
at 50c. each. 


Send for full Catalogue of celebrated 


Oratorios and Masses, 


full scores, at 50 cents each. 


OPERAS, $1.00. 
NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems! 
arrangec for CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


with or Al pout pedals. 
By ALBERT W. BERG. 

Contains spout too" different pieces, 
in an original and attractive form, viz 
Partl. New Themes and Modern ms. 
Part 2. Preludes, Postludesand Hymu Tunes. 
Part 3. Festive, Ww edding ana National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 

The work comprises beautiful themes arranged 
for the first time for the Organ, and wii! be found 
equally attractive to the pupil, amateur or profes- 
sional. Contributions from the works of such 
masters as WAGNER, RUBINSTEIN, BLUMENTHAL, 
BARNBY and others sufficiently indicate the valu. 
able and enduring quality of the book. Price 2. 

Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union 
Square, N. Y. 


DITSON & COS 
Home Musical Library 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music 
ever published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two 
handsome volumes. Each book is quite indepen 
dent of the others, is sold separately, and contains 
the large quantity of 200 to 250 pages, sheet music 
size, of good music, and each book is sold for 


$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt. 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are : 

THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (200 pp. 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular 
authors. 

THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, 
pbative and toreign, 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. (232 pages, 75 
cones, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. 

ne date of its publication considered the 
best. 


classitied 

















There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. 
"he most recent ones are: 
CLUSTER OF GEMS. (237 pages.) 
Fine pieces for savanced players. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) 
he newest compositions of Strauss. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. (250 pages.) 
A hundrea or more of the works of this most 
brilliant of masters. 
Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 32 
books. 
§@” Look out for Ditson & Co.’s New Weekly Mu 
sical Paper. Appears in September. 


ae DITSON & CO., Boston. 
. A. __©. H. Diteon & Co., 043 Broadway. mM. Z. 


A “REVERENCE-COMPELLING PORTRAIT ” 


Is what one of our exchanges calls the picture 





@ 1A worth of ‘Music for $1, Sample We. 
Agents wanted. Outfitlic. KING & SMITH, 
Christian !/nion building, 27 Park Place.! N.Y. 





of BRYANT which appears as the frontis 
piece of the Midsummer number of Scrip- 
NER’S MONTHLY. 
it as follows : 


Other journals speak 


““A masterly wood engraving.”—N. Y. 
NATION. 

“A superb 
TRAVELLER. 

‘““We must call it a noble 
NEW HAVEN PALLADIUM. 

“An extraordinary piece of work, both as 
regards the drawing and wood-cutting.”— 
N.Y. Wor Lp. 

‘*One of the most perfect examples of 
drawing and engraving on wood that has 
ever been published.” —N.Y. Express. 

‘*Asa likeness it is admirable, and as a 
bit of artistic work, it is worthy of a frame 
and a place on the wall.”—N.Y. EVENING 
PosT. 


The Midsummer Scribner. 


‘*A model of beauty, both in its illustra- 
tions and literary features.”—N.Y. GRAPHIC. 

“The Midsummer number of SCRIBNER‘S 
MONTHLY may be set down as the finest 
example of periodical publication which has 
ever been put forth by any American o1 
European house.”—Boston TRANSCRIPY. 

“The August SCRIBNER contains an 
amazing array of cuts, some of them marve Is 
4s works of the artist's and engraver’s skill.’ 
—HARTFORD COURANT. 

“Tt is a book that is a treat, both asa 
series of artistic gems and as a compilation 
of exquisite writings in both prose and 
verse,” —PHILA. RECORD. 

‘*The August SCRIBNER fairly bears the 
bell among the magazines, not only for its 
engravings, which are better than those in 
any other, but for the various merit of 
articles and poems.”—Boston Correspond- 
ence of SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


Homeric face.” — Boston 


portrait.”— 





This Magazine is for sale everywher 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 





SCRIBNER & CO., Publishers, New York, 
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CANNING FRUIT. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER, 
TO CAN PEACHES. 

pend prepare the syrup. For canned fruits, one 

quart of granulated sugar to two quarts of water 

is the proper proportion; to be increased or lessened 

according to the quantity of fruit to be canned, but 

always twice as much water as sugar. Use a porce- 

lain kettle, and, if possible, take care that it is kept 

solely for canning and preserving—nothing else. 

Have another porcelain kettle by the side of the first, 
for boiling water (about three quarts). 

Put the peaches, a few at a time, into a wire basket, 
such as is used to cook asparagus, etc. See that it is 
perfectly clean and free from rust. Dip them, when 
in the basket, into a pail of boiling water for a mo- 
ment and transfer immediately into a pail of cold 
water. The skin willthen at once peel off easily, if 
not allowed to harden by waiting. This, beside being 
a neat and expeditious way of peeling peaches, also 
saves the best part of the fruit, which is so badly 
wasted in the usual mode of paring fruit. As soon 
as peeled, halve and drop the peaches into boiling 
water and let them simmer—not boil hard—till a sil- 
ver fork can be passed through them easily. Then 
lift each half out separately with a wire spoon and 
fill the can, made ready for use as directed in last 
week’s directions for ** Fruit Cans’’; pour in all the 
boiling syrup which the jar will hold; leave it a mo- 
ment for the fruit to shrink while filling the next jar; 
then add as much more boiling syrup as the jar will 
hold, and cover and screw down tightly immediately. 

Continue in this way, preparing and sealing only 
one jar at a time, until all is done. If any syrup 
is left over, add to it the water in which the peaches 
were simmered and a little more sugar; boil it down 
till it ‘‘ropes”’’ from the spoon and you have a nice 
jelly, or, by adding some peaches or other fruit, a 
good dish of marmalade. Peaches or other fruit, good, 
but not quite nice enough for canning, can be used 
up in this way very economically. Peaches to be 
peeled as directed above should not be too green or 
too ripe, else, in the first place, the skin cannot be 
peeled off; or, if too ripe, the fruit will fall to pieces. 

Another Way.— After peeling and halving as above 
directed, lay a clean towel or cloth in the bottom of 
a steamer over a kettle of boiling water and put the 
fruit on it, half filling the steamer. Cover tightly 
and let it steam while making the syrup. When that 
is ready, and the fruit steamed till a silver fork will 
pass through easily, dip each piece gently into the 
boiling syrup; then as gently place in the hot jar, and 
and so continue till all bave been thus scalded and 
putinthe jar. Then fill full with syrup, cover and 
seal immediately. While filling, be sure and keep the 
jars hot. 

Another Way.—Peel, halve, remove the pits, and 
prepare the syrup as directed; and when it is boiling 
drop in enough fruit for one jar; watch closely, and 
the instant they are sufficiently tender take out each 
half with care and put into a hot jar till full. Then 
dip in all the boiling syrup it will hold. Cover tightly, 
set aside, and prepare for the next jar. Be sure and 
skim the syrup each time before adding more fruit. 

After jars are filled and the cover screwed on, be- 
fore setting them away .every little wmle give the 
screw another twist unt lit cannot be moved farther. 

CANN NG PEARS. 

The skin will not peel off so easily as the peach by 
dipping them in boilin; water, but it will loosen or 
soften enough to be taken off with less waste of the 
fruit than if pared without scalding. Prepare the 
syrup and proceed as for peaches. They will require 
longer cooking; but as soon as a silver or well plated 
fork will pass through easily they are done. Longer 
cooking destroys the flavor. 

PINEAPPLES. 

Pare very carefully with a silver or plated knife, as 
steel injures all fruit. With the sharp point of the 
knife dig out as neatly and with as little waste as 
possible all the ‘“‘ eyes” and black specks, then cut out 
each of the sections in which the “ eyes’’ were, in 
solid pieces clear down to the core. By doing this all 
the real fruit is saved, leaving the core a hard, round 
woody substance, but it contains considerable juice. 
Take this core and wring it with the hands, as one 
wrings a cloth, till all the juice is extracted, then 
throw it away. Put the juice thus saved into the 
syrup; let it boil up five minutes, skim till clear, then 
add the fruit. Boil as shortatime as possible, and 
have the tiesh tender. The pineapple loses flavor by 
overcooking more readily than any other fruit. Fill 
into well heated jars, add all the syrup the jar will 
hold; cover and screw down as soon as possible. 

CANNED PLUMS. 

Plums should be wiped with a soft cloth or dusted, 
never washed. Have the syrup all ready, prick each 
plum with a silver fork to prevent the skin from 
bursting, and put them into the syrup. Boil from 
eight to ten minutes, judging by the size of the fruit. 
Dip carefully into the hot jars, fill full, and screw on 
the cover immediately. 

Cherries may be put up in the same way. 

SWEET CORN. 
Corn is considered one of the most difficult things 





to can; but Mr. Winslow’s patented process makes it 
comparatively easy. 

This is Winslow’s mode of canning corn: Fill tin 
cans with the uncooked corn cut carefully from the 
cob. Serape the cob enough to get the milk, but 
not so as to loosen any of the hulls. The corn must 
be freshly gathered, and not allowed to be in the sun 
a moment after plucking ; the sooner itis cut from 
the cob and:in the can the better. As soon as the can 
is filled seal it hermetically. Put the cans when 
filled and sealed into a boiler, surround them with 
straw to prevent them striking against each other 
when boiling; then cover them with cold water. 
Set the boiler over the fire; heat gradually. Let 
them boil, after the water gets to the boiling point, 
one and a half hours. Then puncture the top of each 
can to allow the escape of gases; butseal immediately 
after and let them boil two and a half hours longer. 
In packing the cut corn into the can all the milk that 
flows out while cutting it must be put into the can 
with the corn. 

CORN AND TOMATOES. 

This combination is much liked by many, and very 
singularly, when mixed, there is none of the trouble 
often experienced in canning corn alone. 

Scald, peel and slice ripe tomatoes; they should 
not be too ripe. About one third corn to two thirds 
tomatoes, or, if prefered, equal parts. Cook the corn 
in its own juice twenty minutes in a steamer, to 
avoid the necessity of adding any water. Cook the 
tomatoes ings porcelain kettle five minutes, in only 
their own juice; then add them to the corn; stir well 
together till they boil up once, and can and seal im- 
mediately. 

We have never tried this, and should fear the corn 
would need longer cooking; but it comes well en- 
dorsed from several good authorities. 

BEANS. 

Next to tomatoes string beans are among the easiest 
vegetables to can. String them by pulling off the 
rough strings or bindings on either side; break into 
two or three pieces, and throw into boiling water till 
scalded all through, but not cooked, then can and 
seal immediately while boiling hot. 


STRING 


TOMATOES 

Should be ripe, but not at all softened, and be sure 
they are freshly gathered. Pour boiling water over 
them to remove all the skins. Melt red sealing wax, 
and add a little lard, as the wax alone is too brittle. 
Have it all ready in a tin on the stove, if the tomatoes 
are to be putin tin cans. Put the tomatoes in a porce- 
lain-lined preserve kettle, add no water, but cook in 
their own juice, taking off all the scum which rises, 
Stir with a wooden spoon. Have the cans on the 
hearth filled with boiling water. When the tomatoes 
have scalded all through over a good fire, and boiled 
up once, empty the hot water from the cans, set them 
in a pan of boiling water over the stove, and fill them 
with the scalding tomatoes. Wipe off all moisture 
from the top of the can with a clean cloth, and press 
the cover on tightly. While one presses the cover 
down hard with a flat knife, let another pour carefully 
round this cover the hot sealing-wax from the cup, 
which should be bent to a lip, so it will flow all round 
the cover in a small stream. Hold down with the 
knife a minute longer, till the wax sets; continue in 
the same way till all the cans in readiness are filled. 
Now take a flat poker, or the blade of an old knife no 
longer useful, heat red-hot over the coals, and run it 
round on the sealing-wax, to melt any bubbles that 
may have formed. Notice if there is any noise from 
the tops of the cans like escaping gas. [If so, it is not 
tight enough, and the steam is escaping. Examine if 
any holes are found anywhere about the can, and, 
wiping them dry, cover with the wax while the cans 
are yet hot. 

Boil down what juice may be left over after the cans 
are filled, season, and use for catchup. 

If glass jars are used instead of tin cans, screw the 
covers tight, wrap in paper, and set in a dark, cool 
place. We much prefer glass to tin for all such pur- 
poses, and especially for tomatoes, because the acid of 
the tomatoes acting on the tin gives a disagreeable 
taste, and we doubt if they are as wholesome as glass 
or stone. 


Our Poung Folks. 


LITTLE FOLKS IN BLUE. 
By Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
y= could not such a thing have happened to 
me as well as to Bessie McQuade? I always go 
out for violets every spring, and sometimes in that 
very meadow, but I am sure I never picked a fairy. 
Bessie McQuade did—it was just her luck. 

Of course the meadow is one of the nicest places in 
the world for fairies, and they were having a dance 
there by moonlight the very night before Bessie went 
to gather violets. And it was such fun! Some of the 
young fairies made a masquerade of it, and came flit- 
ting into the grassy ring dressed just like violets, some 
of them in blue and some in white. Even the queen 
smiled goodnaturedly at them, but she was just like 
Cinderella’s godmother, very precise about keeping 
good hours, and the minute the moon slipped down 
behind the hill, a lily bell tinkled, and whiff! every 
fairy was safe in her bed; all except the giddy young 

















things who had danced off among the ferns and 
rushes, and could not get back in time. Their punish- 
ment was that they could not enter fairy-land until 
the moon rose again the next night, so all in a flutter 
out in the meadow they staid. 

And so it happened that Bessie, coming that way 
from school on purpose to get some violets, as she 
stepped carefully along in the boggy part of the 
meadow suddenly spied in a clump of grass off at one 
side the sweetest white violets she ever saw in her 
life. 

“T must have those,” said Bessie to herself, ‘if I do 
wet my feet. Oh dear! it seems asif the ground was 
muddy on purpose. I never saw it so bad before.” 

One of her stoutly clad little feet had already sunk 
as far as the first turn of the shoe string, but Bessie 
could jump and she did. 

“Now I’ve caught you, my darlings!’’ she exclaim- 
ed, grasping the whole cluster in her eager little hands. 
‘You needn't quiver so; if I didn’t love you I should- 
n’t pick you.” 

The fairies were terribly fnghtened, but didn’t dare 
to saya word. They nestled close together, and look- 
ed as much like violets as they could. Their little sis- 
ters in blue, in great alarm, were hiding down deep 
among some rushes naar by, but Bessie caught sight 
of a bit of blue and that was enough for her. 

“Tl lay these white ones down by this stone,”’ 
said, ‘“* while I go after the others.” 

She got both feet wet this time, the ground was so 
boggy, but she plunged her hand into the rushes and 
drew out, one after another, eight of the sweetest, 
brightest, loveliest blue violets anybody ever dreamed 
of. She looked at them so closely I almost wonder 
she did not see how their little blue hoods were tied 
under their chins. 

Then she made her way back to the mossy stone, 
and was just going to take up her white violets, but 
there were no violets there! Had she forgotten where 
she laid them? She hunted around in the grass, all in 
vain. Of course she could not know how fast the 
little things bad scampered the moment her back was 
turned! 

There were other violets growing about in the 
meadow, but none so pretty as those she had found 
already, so without gathering any more she went 
home with her muddy feet, ber school-books and her 
eight blue violets. 

She gave the flowers to her mother, who thought 
them very sweet and pretty, and placed them in a 
little vase on the table. 

“Oh dear!” sobbed the youngest tairy under her 
breath, ** how shall we ever get away from this dread- 
ful house!” But the others comforted her softly, and 
said maybe there would be a window left open at 
night. 

But Mrs. McQuade was too precise a housekeeper to 
leave her sitting-room windows open at night, and 
she went about fastening them all down as soon as the 
lamps were lighted, never dreaming of the eight sober 
little guests who watched her. 

By and by it was Bessie’s bed-time, and as she 
passed the table and saw the violets something about 
them seemed to go right to her heart. 

“T believe I'll take them up stairs, mother,’’ she 
said, ‘‘so I can see them first thing in the morning.” 

She took the vase with her and set it on her bureau, 
The window was a little way open, and the violets 
were so glad they looked sweeter than ever, and Bessie 
kissed them before she went to bed. 

“ She’s a good little girl,’ murmured the violets, 
after she had fallen asleep; ‘* but she woun’t see us first 
thing in the morning. We will just wait till the moon 
rises.”’ 

But, oh! they had not thought of Mrs. McQuade! 
Like a good mother she came in to see how Bessie 
slept, and thinking the wind blew in rather too cold 
for a little gir] who was apt to kick the bedclothes off, 
she shut the window. 

The hours passed, the moon rose white and still, 
the little blue-hooded fairies drooped sadly in the 
vase. But out in the meadow a group of tiny figures 
in white hoods and mantles were stepping lightly 
over the bogs, coming as fast as they could to help 
their sisters. 

“What is that tapping on my cheek?” said Bessie, 
waking suddenly in the middle of the night, and sit- 
ting up in bed. The rvom was almost as light as in 
the daytime, the moon shone so, and what do you 
think she saw on the white spread! 

“Where did you come from?” she exclaimed. 
you dollies? Are you little girls? 
make you those cunning little 
cloaks ?”” 

* Please let us out!” chorused eight small sweet 
veices. ‘“ Please open your window, dear Bessie, and 
let us out.” 

“You look like my violets,” said Bessie, viewing 
them closer. 

‘““We are the violets,” they answered. 
feet are all wet, standing in your vase!”’ 

“Tvea great mind to keep you to play with me,” 
said Bessie; ‘‘you are such darlings. I don’t believe 
you are more than three inches high !”’ 

But at this the eight little heads were bowed in 
despair, and the youngest fairy sobbed—such tiny lit- 
tle sobs they were, Bessie told me afterwards. 

“Our queen summons us, and our sisters wait for 
us,’’ said the eldest. 

‘“‘Oh! you are fairies, are you?’ cried Bessie, under- 
standing it all at once, though she had never seen 
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fairy before. ‘‘Then I suppose I must let you go, but 
I want you to be my friends always; will you?” 

“Yes, yes!’ said the little voices, joyously. 

“And you must grant me three wishes,’”’ Bessie 
went on, fully awake to her advantages; “I want to 
have my lessons perfect all this month, and I want 
Kitty Blake to love me best of any girl in school, and 
I want something perfectly lovely on my birthday.” 

‘“‘Granted, granted!’’ murmured the voices under 
the blue hoods. 

“Then [’ll open the window,” said Bessie, jumping 
out of bed. 

And when she opened it there was another charm- 
ing surprise. Three or four little figures in white 
hoods and mantles stood on the broad sill, and as 
Bessie peeped out she saw others just like them cling- 
ing to the wistaria vines below, waiting and calling. 
The blue-hooded fairies were flitting out to join them, 
but Bessie, beginning to feel that she could not bear 
to lose them after all, said coaxingly, 

‘Do stay a little longer. Come back and make me 
a little visit; I have somesugar plums and a fig in one 
of my pockets.”’ 

* QO, no, no!”’ they called back sweetly, ‘‘ the moon is 
going down.” 

‘Well, at least give me one of those pretty blue 
hoods for a pattern for my doll,” said Bessie, and the 
last fairy, who was just leaving the window-sill, tossed 
her little hood im on the carpet. Bessie could not find 
it, though she felt all about, and finally she grew so 
cold she had to go back to bed. 

“It was the very nicest thing that ever happened to 
me,” she said afterwards when she was telling me 
about it. 

‘Did you find the hood the next morning ?” I asked. 

‘Yes, l suppose so,’’ she said; ‘there were two or 
three withered violet leaves on the floor.” 

As tothe wishes—they were granted, all three. Bes- 
sie did not miss a word in her lessons all that month, 
and she and Kitty Blake were “ forever together,” the 
other girls said, and on her birthday she had at least 
three ‘ perfectly lovely” presents. 








TIT FOR TAT. 

By EMMA BoRT. 
| N a certain house, in a certain street, in a certain 
+- city (the name of which, this being a true story, 
may not be mentioned) dwelt a cat and a dog who 
were not friendly. Tit was the cat and Tat was the 
dog. One was a fine, pure Maltese; and the other was 
a slick black-and-tan. Very good looking they both 
were. 

In the first place all went well in their behavior. 
That is, they bore each other’s infirmities with well- 
bred forbearance. They slept in the same outhouse 
in peace, and ate off the same dish with no greater 
fuss than the close, firm laying back of the ears, which 
might have meant fear, or nervousness, or aversion. 
At any rate it was not perfect comfortableness. 

And yet they were very well acquainted, were 
always together, and vouldn’t keep away from each 
other. Tit couldn’t paw a mouse without the atten- 
tion of Tat; nor could Tat worry any cat in a tree 
without Tit was in the window to observe it. 

In a word, they seemed necessary to each other; 
and, as I said, all went well foratime. That is, until 
Tit came into possession of a kitten, and Tat was 
mother of a wee dog; which, by a strange coinci- 
dence, came to pass. 

Then all was changed. There was Tit for Tat all 
the time there was not Tat for Tit. If Tat walked past, 
ever so demurely, the particular basket where kitten 
Tit lived mother Tit would fly at mother Tat in the 
most fearless and frantic manner; and slap the other, 
both sides of the head, with the velvet paw-pads that 
had claws in them. 

On the other hand, if Tit happened to stroll the 
way of Tat’s kennel, Tat showed her pretty white 
teeth, and growled terrible threats, and slowly and 
awfully made for that cat. 

It was always ic this wise: if Tit could only back 
herself out of danger she was quite safe; for then she 
made her two eyes flash and burn like two coals, and 
made the hair stand up all over her body, and her tail 
grew bigger than two tails; and she would hiss, and 
spit and splutter, and make herself something much 
to be feared, so that Tat was sure to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

If there was any choice Tat was the more peace- 
able of the two; but both were bad enough, and either 
would take advantage of the other if possible. 

The only way that Tat could possibly get the better 
of Tit was to take her unawares when her back was 
turned. If Tat came upon her in such a case Tit was 
utterly defenseless, demoralized and panic-stricken. 

One fine day it fell out that Tit had left her baby 
kit asleep, and was leisurely walking in the hall 
toward the stairway, lost in reverie and unprepared 
for danger. 

Tat, the dog, espied her, and said, ‘“‘Now is my 
chance,”’ and slid slyly across the hall and sprang at 
the heels of Tit with a shrill yelp, which was enough 
to scare the wits out of any cat, be sLe ever so brave 
and facing the danger. 

Tit sprang up into the air and then fled up the stair- 
way like a flash of light. Tat flew after, barking 
wildly at his victory. On they sped, across another 
hall, up another flight, across. still another hall, up 
still another flight, into the attic, and up through the 





open scuttle on to the roof, on and on—would you 
believe it?—under such headway neither could stop. 
Tit went straight off the roof, over and over she tum- 
bled in air, down upon the walk below. And Tat 
went straight after her, over and over in the air, and 
down upon the walk below. 

Tit being a cat, and having nine lives, came up on 
her feet all safe and sound and quite as usual, except 
her tail had reached its utmost dimensions, and her 
ears were pinned back in the most extraordinary 
way upon her head, and she looked very much be- 
wildered. 

But, alas! poor Tat, being only a dog, and having 
only a life or two instead of ten, fell flat on her side 
upon the walk, perfectly senseless, the blood oozing 
from the nostrils and her four legs stretched out as 
straight as four sticks. 

She never spoke, nor groaned, nor opened an eye, 
nor expressed a shadow of violence or reproach. She 
was dead and gone and no mistake, and that was all; 
and it was quite enough. 

So now it was the most natural thing in the world 
to say she was the best and most amiable and most 
inoffensive dog in the world, and that she never did 
a wrong in her life. She never was ugly or self- 
ish; but had a sense of the humorous that wouldn't 
let her be quiet, and that this same cat was always 
leading her into mischief. And if she had committed 
all the crimes no coroner could have found this little 
black-and-tan dog other than white because of the 
poor little orphan dog left behind. 

But sadder than Tat, the dead dog, was the sight of 
Tit, the living cat. She walked around her dead com- 
panion, and looked him over carefully in the most 
hopeless and disconsolate manner, as if saying: “If I 
hadn’t done it.” That very way, you know, that 
people pick up and fit together the thousand and one 
bits of the porcelain cup that has fallen upon the 
hearth,’ and wonder if there is a cement that will 
make it whole again, 

She said not a word, but drooped with dejection 
from the end of the nose to the tip of the tail. 

She shed not a tear, but walked away from the dead 
dog, the lamenting household, the policeman, and all 
the small boys assembled, and entered the house. 

She went straightway to the kennel, and took the 
small baby dog by the nape of bis neck, just as if he 
were a kitten, and carried him off, and put him in her 
own basket with her own kit ; and fed him then and 
thereafter with more than the milk of human kind- 
ness from her own breast. 

And the little baby dog grew up under her care, 
along with the baby kitten, into a very manly dog 
manhood. And peace prevailed. 

And the mother kit grew lovely by reason of the 
divine pity expressed in acts. 

And this is a true story of the way there was re. 
turned * tit for tat.” 
SIMON SHORT’S SORROW. 

HREWD Simon Short sewed shoes. Seventeen 
\) summers’ speeding storms, spreading sunshine, saw 
Simon’s small, shabby shop still standing staunch; 
saw Simon’s self-same squeaking sign still swinging 
swiftly, specifying, ‘‘Simon Short, Smithfield’s sole 
surviving shoemaker. Shoes soled, sewed superfine- 
ly.”’ Simon’s sedulous spouse, Sally Short, sewed 
shirts, stitched sheets, stuffed sofas. Simon’s six 
stout sturdy sons, Seth, Samuel, Stephen, Saul, Silas, 
Shadrach, sold sundries. Sober Seth sold saddles, 
stirrups; sagacious Stephen sold silks, satins, shawls; 
skeptical Saul sold silver salvers; selfish Shadrach 
sold salves, shoe-strings, sOaps, saws, skates; slack 
Silas sold Sally Short’s stuffed sofas. ’ 

Some seven summers since, Simon’s second son 
Samuel saw Sophia Sophonia Spriggs, somewhere— 
sweet, sensible, smart, Sophonia Spriggs. Sam soon 
showed strange symptoms. Sam seldom stood selling 
saddles. Sam sighed sorrowfully, sought Sophia So- 
phonia Spriggs’ society, sung several serenades slyly. 
Simon stormed, scowled severely, said Sam seemed so 
silly singing such senseless songs, strutting spend- 
thrift, scatter-brained simpleton. ‘Softly, sire,” said 
sweet Sally, ‘“‘Sam’s smitten—Sam’s spied some sweet- 
heart.”” “Sentimental silly school-boy,” snarled 
Simon. “Smitten! Stop such stuff.” Simon sent 
Sally’s snuff-box spinning, seized Sally’s scissors, 
smashed Sally’s spectacles, scattered several spools. 
“Sneaking scoundrel!’’ Simon stopped speaking, 
started shopward swiftly. 

Sally sighed sadly! Summoning Sam, she spoke 
sympathizingly. ‘‘Sam,” said she, ‘sire seems singu- 
larly snappish, so, sonny, stop strolling streets, stop 
smoking, stop spending specie superfiuously, stop sing- 
ing serenades slyly, stop short, sell saddles sensibly; 
see Sophia Sophonia Spriggs speedily, Sam.” ‘So 
soon?” said Sam, standing still. ‘So soon, surely,” 
said Sally, smiling, ‘specially since sire shows such 
spirits.”” So Sam, somewhat scared, sauntered slowly, 
shaking stupendously; Sam soliloquizes: ‘ Sophia 
Sophonia Short, Sam Short’s spouse, sounds splendid! 
Suppose she should say she shan’t?’’ Sam soon spied 
Sophia starching shirts, singing softly; seeing Sam 
she stopped, saluting Sam smilingly. Sam stammered 
shockingly—“ Spl—spl—splendid Summer season, So- 
phia.”” ‘Somewhat sultry,” suggested Sophia. ‘Sar 
—sar—sartain,’’ said Sam—(silence seventeen seconds). 
“Selling saddles still, Sam?’ ‘Sar—sartain,”’ said 
Sam, starting suddenly. *‘ Sire shot sixty snipe, Satur- 
day,” said Sophia. “Sho!” said Sam—(silence seven- 





ty-seven seconds.) ‘See Sister Sue’s sunflowers,” said 
Sophia, socially silencing such stiff silence. Such 
sprightly sauciness stimulated Sam strangely: so sud- 
denly speaking, sentimentally, Samuel said, ‘‘ Sophia, 
Susan's sunflowers seem saying, ‘Samuel Short, 
Sophonia Spriggs, stroll serenely, seek some seques- 
tered spot, some silvan shade—sparkling streams shall 
sing some soul-stirring strains, sweet songsters silence 
secret sighings, sylphs shaljl’’—Sophia snickered, so 
Sam stopped, ‘‘Sophia,” said Sam solemnly. ‘‘ Sam,” 
said she. ‘Sophia, stop smiling, Sam Short’s sincere. 
Sam’s seeking some sweet spouse.’’ She stood silently. 
“Speak! Sophia; speak! Such silence speculates sor- 
row.” ‘Seek Sue, Sam,” said Sophia. So Sam sought 
Sue Spriggs. Sue Spriggs said, ‘‘ Sartin.’’—[{Selected. 
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THE PROFESSOWS CHAIR. 
Port CHESTER, June 28th, 1578. 
Dear Mr. Professor : 

Have you forgotten your promise, to tell us about the hair- 
snakes? Iam waiting anxiously to bear about them. 

A LITTLe GIRL. 
ype Professor doesn’t know. Wait a minute, Mr. 

- Printer—well, say ten minutes—and he will go 
and find out. 

Later: ‘* Whoa! Stop the press! The Professor is 
back !” 

Dear, dear, they won’t do it. They say that the 
Professor should have known without having to find 
out. All right; if the Professor doesn’t give that 
press something to do next week to pay for this, he’s 
very much mistaken. 

People are making a great noise about flying ma- 
chines just now, so next time the Professor will talk 
about water snakes, balloons and flying machines, 
and when the press has the side-ache, printing so 
much, it will wish it had been more friendly with the 
Professor, and stopped when he wanted it to. 

There’s the littlest boy in the class fast asleep in the 
chair, and if I can believe my eyes without my spec- 
tacles, he’s got those very spectacles on! 


PUZZLES. 


LITERARY ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 26 letters. 

My 23, 13, 20, 8, 1, 3, 11, 5, 18, 1. 25, is a novelist. 

My 2, 15, 26, is the nom de plume of another novelist. 

My 6, 15, 24, is an English orator. 

My 17, 21, 9, 14, 3, 25, isan American orator. 

My 16, 9, is a printer’s term. 

My 10, 7, #, 15, 12, 12, 1, 14, 4, is a modern writer and 
editor. 

My 22, 9, 19, is the Latin name fora very good qual- 
ity in writers. 

My whole is necessary to writers. M. B. D. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. A relative. 2. A river. 3. To fasten. 4. A de- 
pository. 
WORD CHANGE. 
[am a beautiful tree when entire, 
Behead, and unburned, I oft hold fire; 
Replace my head, curtail—and then transpose 
And I give voice to the heart’s loves, joys and woes; 
Transpose, und I’m heard ‘mid the din of strife, 
Where saber and ball are searching for life; 
Bebeaded I'm a hue that ne’er was seen, 
In blooming tlower or in forest green ; 
Transpose, [am a river broad and free 
That through Italian valleys seeks the sea; 
Changed again, I'm a city that stands 
On the boarders of Africa’s arid sands; 
Now change me to a Jady’s name, that will 
Beheaded remain a lady’s name still. 
Dre FORREST. 
A SMALL SQUARE CONCEALED IN A DIAMOND. 

Upright middle line of diamond signifies to lessen. 

The horizontal, spelled forward, signifies turt 
spelled backward, signifies what a vessel does in the 
water. 

The outer words of the square, spelled forward or 
backward, signify respectively an animal and before. 
The middle word, spelled forward, signifies one of the 
professions; backward, signifies inexperienced. 

ADA. 
REVERSALS. 
1. Tam of value ever the same; 
2. Reversed, a gentle blow. 
3. Lam a marsh or dreary moor; 
4. Reversed, I am part of a church, I trow. 
5. Iam ever an evil; 
6. Reversed, I am a fish. 
7. Llama contest now; 
8. Reversed, an uncooked dish. 
9. Lam a pouch or sack; 
10. Reversed, a foolish clatter. 
11. [am a weapon bright; 
12. Reversed, am but a tatter. 
13. Lam always in the kitchen found; 
14. Reversed, I swiftly turn around. 
5. By water you go if you travel by me; 
16. Reversed, by land, as you readily see. 
7. I'm always on the negative side; 
18. Reversed, in fashion to be is ever my pride. 
19. 'm a very dangerous thing ; 
20. Reversed, quite out of line I swing. 
21. Lam a beauty in embryo; 


22. Reversed, a pool of waterlow. PouGHQUAG. 
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Farm and Garden. 


ROADSIDE THISTLES—WATER-MELON BLIS- 
TERS — RUINED SQUASHES—A MATCH- 
FIRED BARN—WHITE MOUNTAIN FARM- 
ING, 
~Riding out into the country the other 

day we found the roadsides lined with 
flourishing patches of Canada thistle. 
Their blossoms were ripe, and the feath- 
ery seed-vessels were sailing through the 
air, now east, now west, as the wind 
veered, impartially dropping in the fields 
and gardens on either side. One week 
ago a few men with scythes, at the cost 
of a few hours of labor, or a few dollars 
of expense, could have stopped the sow- 
ing of a crop that will keep hundreds of 
hoes and cultivators doing extra work 
not only next year but years to come, 
besides making a prickly part of many 
a crop of hay and grain. Why farmers 
and other roadside dwellers are so care- 
less about present duty and blind to 
future results it is hard to say. One al- 
most wishes for a repeal of the cattle 
law, and the return of the bovines to 
their ancient grazings by the roadsides. 
A cow may not eat thistles like a donkey, 
but her continual browsing in the old 
times certainly encouraged the grass, 
and kept down all manner of foul stuff 
that now riots in rank luxuriance, and 
ripens its million seeds unchecked by 
beast or man. No machine-cut lawn 
ever rivaled in beauty of surface and 
closeness of turf the “ village greens” 
before homestead and church that we 
knew when a boy on the Berkshire hills. 
But the cows will not come back, nor 
need we wish their return if only the 
farmers will take some pride in their 
roadsides, and give them the same care 
that they bestow upon their mowing 
lands—pick off the stones and rubbish, 
and mow them regularly every season, 
as often as the need appears. Then will 
they cut an ever increasing crop of hay, 
cut off a crop of pestilent weeds, and in 
time possess a frontage that will make 
them proud, and the passer-by happy. 

—Did you ever bend over a melon- 
patch—no matter whose—and wonder 
which of the green-backed beauties was 
ripe? An infallible sign, says the * Jour- 
nal of Agriculture,” is a small black 
speck or blister that appears on the outer 
rind. * These are multiplied and enlarged 
as the fruit matures, and a ripe melon 
will show them thickly sown over the 
surface. A full crop of blisters is a sign 
of perfect ripeness, but they can only be 
seen upon a close inspection.’’ Now, as 
the melon crop is usually gathered be- 
tween the hours of 11 P.M. and 2 A.M. of 
dark nights, how is one to avail himself 
of this sign, and ‘‘ walk away with his 
melon with the most entire confidence,” 
as the Journal says? It is unsafe to 
earry lanterns, and while he might be 
straining his eyes in the dim starlight to 
see the blisters on the melon, an officious 
bull dog would have a chance to raise a 
blister on him. On the whole, when we 
next assist in gathering the melon crop, 
we shall rely upon the time-honored test 
of plugging. 

—Our Hubbard squash crop has come 
to an untimely end. It was planted out 
on the farm, where we could not give it 
a daily inspection, and pretty soon Mi- 
chael reported that “thim bugs was 
atin’ up the squash intirely.” We sent 
out a number of boxes to put over the 
hills, such as we used to protect our gar- 
den melons, but word came back that 
they did no good. No wonder they 
didn’t, for when we saw them they were 
perched on top of the hills with open 
cracks underneath big enough forasmall 
army of bugs to march through. The 
boxes will keep off the bugs, but they 
must be banked about closely. There is 
a grub that plays the mischief with win- 
ter squashes, boring away unseen into 
the roots until all at once a fine healthy 
vine flops suddenly over and dies. Some- 
body las tried pouring a pint of a solu- 
tion of saltpeter in water (one teaspoon- 
ful to a gallon) into the hill, and with 
good success, 

—* Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth!”” A match was dropped 
on the floor ofa Shaker barn in Connect- 
icut. A load of hay ran over the match 
and started a fire that ran swiftly up the 
mows, barely giving boy and cattle time 





to escape with their lives, and in a short 
time a 44x90 ft. barn, sheds, and forty- 
five tons of hay were destroyed. Hada 
north wind been blowing, the whole set- 
tlement would have gone. There is in- 
credible carelessness used about barns 
and straw-stacks. We have seen men 
smoking as unconcernedly in straw- 
strewn barns as they might on a hotel 
step, and many a match has doubtless 
been dropped that luckily was never 
trod upon. Three great wheat-stacks 
had once been built, and an Irishman 
sat down at the foot of one to rest his 
tired muscles and take a quiet smoke. 
When he rose up so did a tiny flame that 
a pipe spark kindled in the loose straw, 
and, reaching the stack base, it shot 
arrow-like up its side, and in a short 
time the stack was wrapped in flames. 

—The ‘New England Farmer” man 
has been taking a vacation in the White 
Mountains but he did not leave his 
farmer eyes behind him. What few 
farms he saw wedged in among the 
hills did not impress him favorably 
either as to quality of soil or skill of 
culture. He gives at length his ideas of 
what he would and wouldn’t do if he 
owned a mountain farm. But the 
abundance of fresh fruit and vegetables 
which he found at the Profile House 
excited his curiosity to know where 
they came from, and Mr. Taft took him 
over to his farm near Franconia where 
he first saw heavy crops of hay and 
grain, twenty-two cows feeding in rich 
pasture, and forty hogs consuming the 
wastage. But the feature of the place 
was the set of green-houses, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet inlength. Here*were 
cucumber vines trained on the rafters 
hike grape vines and laden with their 
fat fruitage. Tomatoes in pots trained 
to trellises, and in borders trained to the 
rafters like the cucumbers, and filled 
with smooth, solid-fleshed, perfectly 
ripened fruit. (This was just before the 
fourth of July.) Two graperies, one a 
hundred and the other sixty feet in 
length, are devoted to grapes, mostly 
Black Hamburghs. In one house the 
fruit was nearly ripe. After it begins 
picking will continue till the middle of 
September. In a smaller house are 
grown the flowers that decorate the 
tables at every meal and the plants for 
the parlors and ornamental grounds. 
One hundred feet of sweet peas are 
grown for the flowers, which are con- 
sidered among the best for table bou- 
quets. The “* Farmer” man also had 
a peep at the ‘‘chicken banks”’ that the 
Christian Union wia apout tast Feb- 
ruary. Only it was ‘ Turkey ”’ this time. 
Several tons of turkeys, nicely dressed 
and frozen solid, are!packed in a room 
which has double galvanized iron 
walls. These walls are filled with salt 
and ice which reduces the temperature 
to 10° below freezing. Twice a week 
new supplies of salt and ice are added 
and the birds come out whenever 
wanted as fresh as when they went into 
their cool chamber. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc, known to the mblie, since 














Loa. ore made at ae TEs MEN La BELL 
FOUNDRY,” West Troy, N. af Patent 
aes Catalogues Sree. No canal. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Gjormes, Farms, etc. FULLY 

ARRANTED. Catalogue 


sent Free. V ANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY 

Manufacture a superior Sawa RH of Bells 

ecial attention given to Ck RCH BELLS 
lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 











NOW READY. 


The Army of the Republic: 


ITS SERVICES AND DESTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

An Oration at the Reunion of the Army of th 
Potomac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5th, compris- 
ing Christian Union Extra No. 12. 

Price 10 Cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Paruw Place, N. Y.- 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Best qualit, ware BLUE, and mons 1 penal meas- 
ure. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop 

it North ‘Denond street. Philadelphia, 








THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY 
HUNYADI JANOS, 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


HE LANCET.— 
“Hunyadi Janos.— 
Baron Liebig affirms 
that its richness in 
aperient salts sur 
passes that of all 
other known wa- 
ers.” 
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“Hunyadi Janos.— 
The most agreeable, 
safest, and must ef- 
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PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, er “ Invar- 


bly good and prompt success; most valuable.” 
PROFESSOR BAMBER( GER, Vienna.—" I 
a. t  cosenonee these Waters with remurkable 


PROFESSOR sc ANZONI, Wurzburg.—"! 
orescribe nene but t 

PROFESSOR LAU DER BRUNTON, M.D., 
F.R.s., London.—*“ More pleasant than its 
rivals and surpas-es them in efficacy.” 

PROF An SOR AITKEN, M.D., F. K.S., 
Royal Military Hospital, Netley.—" Pre- 
ferred to Pullna ana Friedrichshali 

A Wineglassful a Dose. 

INDISPENSABLE TO {He TRAVEL 

ING PUBLIC “ 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APOLLINARIS CO, (Limited), London. 
FRED’K DE BARY &€ CO., 
41 and 48 Warren St., New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by Dealers, Crocers and 
Druggists. 
e Label on aati genuine Bottle is printed on 
BLU E paper. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


“Those answering an AAvertiosmens 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and prey nee Ware. A tine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Gontand, Brooklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment by Spring Goods | es eived. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORD 

Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 

ried | same as new. 


ICE CREAM. | 


RONCALI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 35 Willoughby 
St., near Jay, one block from Fulton, Brooklyn. 

The Coolest Saloon in the City. Philadelphia 
Ice Cream, 10c.: French, lic. a plate, and 40c. and 
0c. per quart, delivered. Churches, Fairs, and the 
Trade at greatly reduced prices. We introduce 
our Creams as pure and superior to any other in 
the city. A. Koncali. prop., (late with Anderson.) 

















r INN BROSs., C arriage Makers. FACTORY 
47, 49, 5land 53 BERGEN ST.; KEPOSITORY, 288 
and 200 FLATBUSH AV., near 7th AV., Brooklyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hund. 
We aiso apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 





SARATOGA RED SPRING, 


On Spring Avenue. 


The great alleviator of the following diseases: 
CER RHEU M, CATARRH, 


che DYSPEPSIA 
NFL MED EYES, RHEUMATISM, 
sC ALD HEAD, ad 
KIDNEY DIFFICULTIES. 
A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 
BONE SI PIB cicnacediasiccscas ve #8. 
rt $6. 


Address 
RED SPRINC CO., 
E. H. PETERS, Sup’t, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER. 


Selters, Vichy, Bitter Water. 
Waters from Saratoga, Balston Spa, &c. 
Belmont Ginger Ale, 
AN IDEAL BEVERAGE, 
Pronounced by eee superior to the im- 





P 

Prize Medals and Diplomas awarded our products 
over all competitore at Contenute!l, Vienna aud 
other Expositions. 

For sale by leading Drugeists, Grocers, & Hotels. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 
415 to 423 East 54th Street, New York. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea _ water at will, dis- 
solve this salt in ordinary water. This 
solution possesses all the health-giving 
qualities and tonic virtues “ot . Yr sen- 
water, while it is free from the o nic 
impurities of the - eee 1%, _by drug- 
gists generally. rMAN 

ay Se. N.Y. 


aS ae Ba 
We fill orders 
for the insere 
A ome of ape 
tisements in the n 

Dominion of Canada. 'o yt co cob ey oe 
reliable information concerning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the most inexperienced tc select 
intelligently the mediums best adapted to any particu- 
lar YER & ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ER & SON L.A 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and advertis rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United tates and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
carefully revised in eac ition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
t Nas spending any money in newspaper advertising. 
he last edition will be sent postpaid to any address on 
z ceipt of 25 cents by N. W. AYER & son, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, "Times Building, Philadelp. 


Another Creat Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y, 




















SPECIAL CLUBBL G RATES 


WE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 





N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 


prices by return mail. 





Club Retau 
e 
MONTHLIES. Posta Postage 
Pre paid. Prepaid, 
Harper’s Monthly.............+.. 3. $4.00 
5 "re OD 4.00 
Scribner’s Monthly....... 4.00 
St. Nicholas............... 3.00 
sappincoss’ 8 one. 4.00 
The 8 azine. 2.70 
1ne oy: c = itn 4.00 
TRO Balectss.....cccc.c000 5.00 
American Agriculturist. 1.60 
Artbur’s Magazine....... 2.50 
Phrenological Journal. 3.00 
The Fg ian vecaavene 1.60 
National 8.8. Teacher 1.50 
WEEKLIES. 
Harper's Weekly.........+.+++++- 3.50 
Harper’s Bazar..........+-.++++ 3.50 
Littell’s Living a Sevcccese wee 7.00 
The N. Y. Tribune............... 1.70 
Scientific "American heteceaneecens 2.95 


with -epeenpeanee. 6.95 
Youth's C a. 2 Ratessknaksie +145 
AIMAMNCE...ccccccccccccccccccccccce 1.70 





* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
#4 50; retail price, $0.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four copies, $10.00, which is 
prepaid. The party who sends us $4). for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mai) is at the risk of the 
sender. 
who act as agents, 


F Py, VON 
KIN E HATS, 
SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 

25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 


2.50 a copy, postage 


All persons who get up 


Specia) terms to F ostmasters and others 












Patented May woth, I57s. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker M'f'g Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderfal Milkers. 
Sent free to any part of the United States on receipt of $2. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on the Cow, containing sectional Views of a cow's 
teats and bag dissected and scientifically explained, by Dre. White and 
Wilson of this city. Sent free to any address. 


Send for our 


GEO. E. KING, President, 


Office, 575 Broadway, New York. 





ROYAL Powoer 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 


and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cakes, &c., than any other prepared. 


It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 
ard of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 


mendation of the Bo: 
the leading Chemists of the Country 


t is peerless and cnappronchabie in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 


without it. All Grocers sell it, 


oer 





It goes further 
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Financial. 


Monday, 








July 29, to 
Aug. 3. 


From Saturday, 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Juiy 24. July 3°. Aug. 3. 
Goid (highest)...... lus 100% ... .. 1W% 
Lega! Tenwers.. ... 99.50. +e 99.37 wy.50 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 








10756 2.2.20. 107 107% 
ET. <saecee SD van ae 
ae errr 102 ‘4 
‘ , 1865. ‘D. 1.¢. Ste HEE 1024 
15% 105% 
Pe jentesee Wh 
Wi% .... 108 
105 
1U934 
1094 
106% 
U7 
104% 
io 2 « 4% wee 14 
4s. registered. 1907... 10046 vecoe MOOG 
4s. coupon, i807..... 1WO% 6. .eee 100% 
6s, currency, r..... |) ee 10% 


Bids tor State Bonds. 
Ala. 4s, Ala. & G RK. 8 Pee rE 0... 0 


Conneeticutés...... 108 | N.C .68. F.A., 66... 8% 
Georgia tis... .. 98 | N.C. 66, F.A., 68... Big 
Ill. coup. 6s, 1879... 10u%| N.C. 6s,0.b., J.&.d.. 8 
lil. = Loan. .. 101 N.C. 68, n.b.. A.C. 8 
Bv.68  secas- - 101 | N.C. 6s, .?- ows ecece 2 
La. is Consel....... 73 | Ohio 6s, 'B1.......... 104 
Mich 4s .1878-79..... 100% Ohio 6s, ’86. . 106 
Mich. 6s, 1883.. 103 South Carolina ‘és.. 44 


Mo. 68, due in i878.. 1(0 do 
da 


Mo. 68. due ’82 or ’83 101 ° A.&0 
Mo. 6s duein Iss. 104 do _ fs. F.A.’66.. 
Mo. 6s duein iss7. i144) do 6s,.L.C.’89J.&J 
Mo. tis, due in i888.. 105'4; do 68, L.( 


30 
30) 
40 
BIA - 40 
30 
34 
33 


Mo. ts, due '89 or "WO 105% do 7s of '88.. 
Mo. 68, A. or U.d.’92 14 Tennessee 6s. old.. 
Fag. bs. due 94-95... 106 GO B.B.cce coves. 3: 
Han. &8t. Jo. 3g "86 1084 ao .. d.. 2.8... 33% 
Han. &S8t. Jo. '87.. 1034¢ Virginia ts. old..... 20 
N.Y. tis,G.R., '87.... 118 do 68, n.b. *H6..... 20 
N.Y. 68, G.C., 87. ... 113 do tis. n.b., "07..... 2u 
N.Y. 6s. G.L.. , do 6s. consol. b. 72% 
N.C. tis, old, J.&J... 14 do ex.mat. coup.. 55 
N.C. §8,010,A.&O.. 14 | do 6s, con. 2d s. 28 
N.C.68.N.C.R.J.&J.. 70 do 6s. deferred b. 4 
N.C 68.N.C.K.A.4&0. 70 D.C. 3.653, 1924...... 80 
N.C.68.c,0ff.J.&J. a0 

Foreign Ruchange.- 

60 days. 3 davs. 


London prime bankers, 4.824%G@4.83 4.554 @4.864% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending August 3, 1878 

Butter. — Receipts for the week were 35,728 pkgs. 
Exports were 13,065 pkgs. There bas been steady 
demand al! through the week, with no accumula- 
tion of stock. Prices are slightiy advanced at the | 
close. Finest sour cream creameries, both State 
and Western, selling 23c.; good ones We2ic, Sweet 
cream creameries were the slowest on the list, and 
sold 19, 2@2Ilc. Fine dairy tubs sold quick in lines 
at 18@20c.,and good lots went at 15, l6@l7c. There 
wore large sales of low grades Western and grease 
butter for export at 7@9%c. for the former anda oc. 
for lutter. We quote: Sour cream creameries, 
fresh make, 24@25¢.; sweet cream creameries,fresh 
make, IW@2lc.; near-by private dairies. tine, fresh 
make, 18@20c.; private dairies, fair to good, l@ 
lic.; dairy packed Western, 13@l6c.; ladie-packed 
Western, l0o12c.; low grades, 6@8c.; grease, 5c 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the wees, 106,004 boxes. 
Exports, 9.227 boxes. There were few specials sold 
early in the week at 7¥c., but the bulk of sales 
were at 7@7%c. Market closes weak and with fair 
stocks. We quote: State factory, fine to fancy, 
74@7e.; State factory, good to prime, 6@7c.; 
State factory, baif skimmed, 4@5c.; skimmed 
cheese, 2@3c. 

Eggs.—Near-by marks fresh eggs wanted lS@lic. 

Beans.—Dull and lower. We quote: Marrows, 
per bush., $1.45@1.55; mediums, $1.45@1.50. 

Beeswax selling 26@27c. 

Dried Apples are nominal. 








Continental ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, corner Court and Montague Streets, 
106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 











Cash Assets, July 1, 1878......... 83, 2¢ 4,806.4: 
Claims for losses, dividends, ete. 98,117.6. 
Capital (paid up in cash).......... 1,000,000.00 
Unearned Reserve Fund......... 1,000,170.23 
FE Rhos cnc sacscavehicannis 1,006,518.57 











CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, 8ec’y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. Ist, 1878. 











 sihias.cetesdcacneseeshesce teens $500,000. 
PE PE ncn cccccccsce. cccccteces 473,092.58 
Outstanding Liabilities,..........00000. 207.83 
PE int occncnccgapeestoresbbeeses -wnse 553,398.07 
Total Assets,.......... . $1,621,698.4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 
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** Helix” Needles 
Sold Everywhere. 


Ana Milward’s 
(In Patent Wrappers.) 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOGRAPHS 








53 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
ices with the same class of work elsewhere. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw York, January 25d, 1875 
The Ti ustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
—s January, 1877, to dlat Decem- 


Premiums on Policies not epee off 
Ist January. 1877..... 


$4,710,665 85 
2,040,362 i 


751,028 44 





Total amount of Marine Premiums....’ 





No Poticies have been iseued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from let 

ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 157 
J osses paid during the same 
Shs case ncicnctesvice. caccce $2,565,890 27 
Returns of —— 
miums apd _ 
penses........ 


Janu- 


$4,902,331 0s 





$947,923 86 


The Company bas the following aa viz. 
United Gentes and State of New Yc 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. ¥ 910,585,958 
Loans eae by Stocks, and other- 
a Riinnci. 50000: cegsenasvecepese. 1,163,200 00 
Real “estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at ; 7,436 O1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie. . 1 rt 393 68 
Cash in Bank .... ....-seeseseees ° 5,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets............. $14,366,35) 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on aod after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, 
or their lega! representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon wi!! cease. The certificates to 
pe produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

jk oa certificates which were issued for gold pre- 

ums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
. H. BH. MooRE, AD@LPH LEMOYNE, 

LEwIs CURTIS Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. KUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GOKDON W. BCORNHAM, JAMES G. Dé FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. arenes 
JOSIAH O. Low, HORACE GRA 
WILLIAM E. DoDGe, EDMUND W. C ORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM H. FoGa, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT PETER V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BUHDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 34 Vice Pres’t. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rov. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 15 cents. 

No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Kev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 

No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
Weat (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the peop'e and places on his route. 15 cents. 

No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(witha Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 

No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 

No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 

No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what are a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 

No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingel! (“Clericus”) THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 

No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 

No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32mo pamphiet of !12 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchel! (Ik Marvel), * H. 
H.,”’ * Laicus,”’ Gai) Hamilton, and others, (See 
Table ot Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 


g@™ Any two of the 15 c -nt Pamphiets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YorK. 
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Will publish articles appropriate to the season. 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 
Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 


a character sketch of and 


power. 


great accuracy 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





STAR P 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Mr. BEECHER will spend his summer in the 
Far West and along the Pacific Slope. His 
eutertaining “Notes by the Way” will be 
read with interest not only by our Western 
friends, but aiso by the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union in the East and South. 


“OUR NEIGHBORS THE POOR 
Where and How They Live.’’ By 
A City Journalist. 

These papers are written for a purpose to 
show the condition of the poor who are 
crowded into degraded and narrow quarters, 
and who cannot or will not help themselves. 


APERS, liv 








LECTURE ROOM TALKS. 
In the place of the customary Sermon, the 
Christian Union will contain during the Sum- 
mer Mr. Beecher’s Lecture Room Talks. 





PLEASURE RESORTS, 
Both at home and abroad. 





The foreign correspondence of the Christian 
Union is unequaled by any weekly paper in 
the United States. 

LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special) Cor- 
respondent, 

Rev. R. W. Dale, A.M., 
whom the Tritune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 


LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT 
by a distinguished clergyman who prefers to 
retain the incognito of 

** Berliner.”’ 


LETTERS FROM ROME by a Correspondent 
whose acquaintance affords peculiar facilities 
for obtaining interior and accurate informa- 
tion relating to the Church of Rome 


COMMENTS ON THE 
LEssons by 


Lyman Abbott. 


INTERNATIONAL 8. 8. 


“ LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY” by 
‘ 
Laicus.”’ 





LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS by Pres. 
Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. I. W. 
Andrews, of Marietta Collewe: Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University: 
Prof. Timothy Dwight. of Yale Theological 
Seminary; Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D.: Edward 
Eggleston, D.D.; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D., Austin Allibone, LL.D., Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, Rev. T. R. Sheer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, other than those already 
named, from Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Rev. Howard Crosby. D.D., Rev. Edward 
Eggleston. D.D., Key. Leonard Bacon, D.D.. 
Key. 8S. H. Tyng, Jr.. D.D., Gail Hamii- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M. C. Hazard. Rev. 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher. Rey. Thos. 8. Hastings, D.D.. W.T. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 





HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 

This department is for the young people, 
discussing in a light and entertaining way 
topics bearing upon science, natural: history, 
and the like. 





SHORT STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


FARM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W. H. Coleman. 


EDITORIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in general everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 





Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 





Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York 
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“Sh S. BARNES Wee COMPANT - >> 


K, Chicago & New Orleans» 


Cheapest Bookstore 
World. 


75,678 Curious Old Books at your price 
735.872 Magnificent Books at our price. 
3742 Bibles — Prayer Books at any 
price. Catalogue of fictign free. LEGGAT BRos., 
3 Beekman &t.. opp. New Office. New York. 
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25 Fancy Cards, Soowsake, Oriental, ete., in 25 
styles, with name, . B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 








50 Pe rrumed ! Snowflake and Chromo C Jards, no 2 alike, 
name im gold or jet ,10c., Star Card Ce., Clintonville,Ct. 





18 Elegant New 4 hromo Cards, with name 
lve. post-paid. Geo. lL. Reep & Co, Nassau, N. 








AGENTS | WANTED. 


HO FOR CAMP MEETINC! 
Hanks’ Patent Hammock Bed or Cradle, 











Just the 
upset it 
the body. 
able rest. 
meeting associations. 

5 Ibs. and sells for $3.50. 


thing every one wants, as you cannot 
will not sug in the middie nor hue around 
Any lady can use it and enjoy comfort- 
Endorsed by physicians and camp- 
When rolled up weighs only 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

Rey. A.K. Baliard, of Ocean Grove Camp-Meeting 
Association says: “It combines comfort, heaith and 
uxrury,and 1 unhesitatingly endorse it as the best 
article know: ~ * ‘eceaeamaaa hammock and bed.” Orders 
promptly filled 

GEO, H. HANKS, 


2 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED for several first-class [llus- 
trated Subscription Books. 
special ranges d assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
e 


with terms, mailed on apoliestion to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subscription Dep’t), Pubs., Philadelp’a. 








LA DIES can make $5 4 day in their own city or 
tewn. Address ELLIS Mr’6 Co.,Waltham,Mass 


Sulary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 

Staple Goods to dea-ers. No peddling. 

Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 

ment. address 5S. A. GRANT & CO, 

2, 4,6 & 6 Home St., Cincinnati, O, 
RS wanting good Agents should 


D 
ADE HE in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 


The Ab spiciest and best representative paper of its kind, 


Asatte: Grow’ EVER WWHERY 


Nox: Ities, ancy Goods, Chromoa, 
Rotions, aad Fira ES, Engravings, 


ubscription Books, pk Be mo Papers, Stat'ry, 
= pecialties, Jewelry, ’ ‘iVoys, New Iuventions, and 

erent articles being advertised in the AGENTS’ 
HERALD, _— no other advertisement, invest no money 
in Agents’ Goods, un ‘RD have sent for a copy and seen the 


of over 100 responsible advertisers in the Herald wanting Agents. 
EVE of rare offers to Beginners and others out of employment. 
Y CARE ould at once place himself in direct 

a GENT communication with all firms every- 
where who want Agents, by sending his permanent address jor 
insertion ‘n the only Agents’ Directory published in the World. 
ORTRAITS, &c., drawn by inery, lear in 5 min- 

utes from instructions sent. SMITHOGRAPH reduced 

to only 25 CENTS, or with Paints, Cragete, Pencils, 
Blenders, Copies, &c., complete, only $1.25, Extra fine, 

large pear wood Instruments, beautifully polished, with 

brass wheel reversible point and pencil holders only $2.50, 
AGENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, &c., and a beaa- 

tifal 10x14 Engraving of the Smithograph, with sample card 
— full particulars ef the Agents’ Directory, and a copy of the 
Agt's Herald, all for a green stamp (no Postal Cards noticed). 


L. LUM | SMITH, 717 Sansom 6&t , Philadelphie, Pa. 


Latest Article 

out and 40 best 

_ mey Making 

Articles in the 
World, Free Samples to 
Agents for 3 cent ¢ ctemnp 
for postage. J. Bride & Co. 
297 Broadway New York 
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Gold’s Heater Mig. Co., 


114 LEONARD sT., N. Y¥. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 
Large Heating Surtace, made of 
HEAVY BOILER IRON, 
Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. 


Send for Pamphiet and Prices. 


INQUIRE FOR THE 


Mid jletown Plate Co.'s 
8 PERION ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


HARD METAL, 


LATE 
— © FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by ali Leading Dealers. 


TABLEWARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French, Chinaand Limoge Com- 
bination B’f’st, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, 
from $2.95; Fine Engraved Cob- 
let, $1.25; ivory-Handiled Table 
Knives, from $6; Triple-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Botties, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China and Class- 
ware, and everything new and 
beautiful for your house and Ta- 
ble. Refrigerators, best made, at 
greatiy reduced prices. Goods 
carefully boxed free, and snipped 
daily to ali parts. New 50-page 
Price-list and Refrigerator list 
free by mail. All kinds of Oil and 
Gas Stoves. 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


{,2,3,12, 13, 15, 16,and 17 


COOPER INSTITUTE]: 


NEW YORK CITY. 











THE FOLDING BOOK- CASE. 





JUST THE THING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Nothing like it for anes. Convenience, 
egance, or 
It implies a thorous _ lh complete system iv the 
management of the Library, and saves many times 
its cost. 
For descriptive circulars address the inventorand 
manufacturer. 


Cc. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 





Stocking Supperters, * 


pation Suits, Emancipation 


Waists, Chemilettes, &c. 





Unior Under Flannets, Emanci- 


Dress Retorm Corset Waists, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogueand Reduced P 
LisT, mentioning this paper. AGENTS Me dg” 
Alice Fletcher & Co., 6 Hast l4th St., 


= 
co 


25 
“Oo skirt Suspenders, &c. 





CARDS, all kinds. Lge. 50, no two 
alike (extra), ‘20c. Agent's | our, 3c. 
‘RIGHT & CO. Bristol. Ct. = 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE. | 


EDUCATIONAL. 











HOTEL HAMMAM, | 


81 & 83 Columbia Heights, Brookiyn, N.Y. 


Pleasant rooms, with board for permanent guests, 
at moderate rates. 

Established in 1803. Celebrated fur its Turkish 
and Roman Baths, administered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Dr. CHARL#®? H.SHEPARD. 
These Baths, while being a great luxury, have 
proved rem rkably aus cessful as a Restorative. 
wv full particulars, send three cent _— for 
THE TURKISH Bi vi ILLUSTRATED 
he RF HOTE LL, 

are 


reduction in 


= 





Fire Island Beach. 

for< Fe-rel tickets, $1.25; Ex- 
ecursion, $2 25. tra sient d,#3 per day. Sea 
breezes without sensickness. “Those afflicted with 

ayor Peach Fever. Catarrh or Fever and Ague, 
can obtain relict. Telegraph Office in Hotel. 
. Wail,or Fu ton Ferries for Flatbush 
A.M. 3:5 .; James Slip, 9 A.M. 
M.; 34th St., 9:15 A.M. and 4:15 P.M. for Long 
Island City. connecting with Trains for Babylon 
and Fire Is ind. 

D. Ss. 8S. SAMMIS, Proprietor. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S "SALOON, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8ST. 
The most centrally located Hotel in New York. 
Restaurant particularly convenient for 
Ladies requiring Lunch, 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
TO PHILADELPHIA, 


VIA 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Old Established Route and Short Line 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourteen Turough Trains Each Way Daily. 
Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 
Doubie track, the most improved equipment, and 
the fastest time consistent with absolute 
safety. 

ON AND AFTER JULY 8, 1878. 

EXPRE&3 TRAINS leave New York via Des- 
brosses and Courtiandt St. Ferries as foliows: 

3), 8.20. 9, (9.30 limited,) Il A.M., 1, 4, 5, 6, 6.30, 

E 0 and 9 P.M. Sundays 4.30 and 9'a.M., 5, 6. 

6.30, 8.30 ana 9 P.M. 

Boats of * Brooklyn Annex’’ connect with all 
through trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy 
and direct transter fur Brooklyn travel. 

ert ans ey R acne leave Philadelphia, 3.20, 

4.06, 7 , ! .. (limited express, 1.35 

é + and 12 midnight. On 

30 4.M.. 4,7.35 P.M. and 1% mid- 


Great 




















P.M. 2. . 
Sunday 
night. 
Ticket Offices, 52) and 944 Broadway. No.1 Astor 
House, and foot of Desbrosses and (‘ourtiandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex depot, foot of | 
Fuiton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, lit and (18 Hudson 
St., Hob cken, Depot, Jersey City. 
Ticket Office, No. 8, Battery Place, N.Y. 
FRANK THOMSON, I. P. FARMER 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


one ISLAND RAILROAD, MAY 27th, 
1878.—Ferry boats leave New York from James 
Sli pat salty except Sundays) 30 minutes, and from 
34t . East River (daily) 15 minutes previous to 
onus of trains from hong Island City, and 
from South, Wall street, Fulton and Catharine 
ferries (daily) 30 minutes previous to departure of 
trains from Depot, corner Flatbush and Atlantic 
avenues, Brocklyn. Trains leave Brooklyn and 
Long Isiand City ‘Hunter’ 8 Paine) é as follows: For 
Greenport, Sag Harbor, fe, 5 . M.. 4:00 P. M., 
and on Saturdays at 3:% For Paschegne. &e., 
9:30 A. M., 4:30 and 6:00 P. i For ylon, &c., at 
9:40 A. M:. 4:00, 4:30, 5:00and 6:00 P. M. Bor Fire Ls- 
land, 9:30 a! M,, 4:50 P.M. For Bort Jeterson, &c., 


*, 3:30, 4:30 and 6:30 P.M. For 


Emigrant 





yocust 
and 6:30 


+ 
Fs 
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let —) 
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and > 15 night, and from L.L. City on! ‘ 

6:30 P.M. Hempstead, via Southern. 6:00 P.M. 
Govick accom modation, 7:00 P.M SUNDAYs—BFer 
Port seteneon, oe EM &c., 9:00 A.M. Babylon, 


&e., e Northport apd Locust 
Valiey, 9:00 A.M. and 6:30 arden City and 
Hew pstead. 9:00 A.M.. 2:30 A+ Eby Pv. M., and from 
L. L. City only, 9:30 A. M. and 5:30 P.M. Trains for 


9 wen Beach. Flushing, College Point, Jamai- 
&c., a5 per time tables. Ticket offices in New 
York at 261 Broadway, cor. Warren st.,at James 
= and Thirty-fourth 8t. ferries. at the offices of 
be Long Isiand Express,”’ 3 Park Place, 78 and 
912 Broadway and Grand Central Depot: in Brook- 
lyn, No. 333 Washington st.and 79 Fourth st. By 
purchasing tickets at any of the above «ffices. bug- 
gage can be checked from residence to destination. 
8. SPENCER, Gen’! Sup’t. 
J. CHITTENDEN, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


THE MARY POWELL 


Fare 75c., for West Point, Cornwall, Newburgh, 
Po’ keepsie, Rondout, Kingston, Cozzens, Milton, 
New Hamburgh, and Hyde Park. leaves daily 
from me St.. Pier 49, North River, at 3:30 P.M. 
CONNECTS with BROOKLYN Annex Boats. 


R. H. MACY & CO,, 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y. 











Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 





FOR TWENTY YEBARS THK LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE 
SATURDAYS AT 12 O'CLOCK, NOON. 


AR. H. MACY & (CO, \eraNos-. 








4 Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts. Agents’ 
Outft, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N Y. 


Those answering an ye ty 9 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


For the Higher Education of Women. 

Fall Session opens Sept. 18, i878. Eatrance Exam- 
inations, Sept. 8, 19end 20. Catalogues with full 
particulars may be bad of the padersigae 1. 








- kL. N, 
REGISTRAR VASSAR COLLEGE, Pougbkeepsie,N.Y. 


STEUBENVILLE (0.) FEMALE SEMINARY 


Board, room, and ligbt, per year, $175; one-fourth 
off for the daughters of =neeee. Tuttion in Ra- 
glish Course, Lan guages Music. eninting. ete., 
very moderate. Kev. C. * BEAT D.D., ot D.. 
Superintendent. Rev. aS ut REID. Ph D.,. Prin 


SAN\P nN iP, ter YOUNG LADIES, 

GANNETT INSTITUTE "YOUNG Lapre 
The 26th year will begin Wednesoay. Sept. 25, 1878. 
For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. 

Gannett, Prin., 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ELMIRA FEMALE GOLLEGE, 


MIRA 

This is the oink ‘of the eel Dhes Colleges for 
Women, and bolds a high rank for giving a tho- 
rough, solid, and elegant culture in all depart- 
ments. It is sufficiently endowed to afford its 
superior advantages at very low charges. The 
next session opens Sept. lith. Send for catalogue 
to Miss A. M. BRONSON, Sec., or address R&V. A. 
W. COWLES, D.D.., President. 














WTR AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 

at the Rensselaer Polytechnic {n- 

ph. 4 Troy. N. Y. Next term begins Sept. 12. 

The Annual Register for 1878 contains a list of the 

graduates for the past 52 years, with their positions; 

also course of study requirements for admission, 
expenses, &c. Address m. H. Young, Treas. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Opens September 1!. Thorough Instruction in 
Civil Engineering, the Classics, and English. For 
circulars apply toCol. THHBO. HYATT, President. 


Cornwall Collegiate Institute 
For YOUNG LADIES. 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Pupils fitted to pass the Harvard Kxamina- 
tions, or enter any class in college. For circulars, 
&c., address 


Rev. ALFRED C. 








ROE, Cornwali-on-Hudson, 


BOSTON 
‘University School of Medicine. 


| OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 








THE iectures of the sixth year will be gin Oct. 9th, 


| 1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medicai | 
! Schoo! was one of the first in this country to re- 
| Sites preliminary examinations and to furnish a 
bree years’ graded c ~ee 
| aes h resuits on op na} went Courses 
| establishea by whieh ite grat ue ite a fates 8 an sddi- 
tional degree ic medicine, as eviaence of study. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., DEAN, 
66 MARLBUROUGH ST., BOSTON 


Vite 





Highland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass. 
Highia for business, coilege, or scientific school. 
23a 23d yoar begins Sept. il. C. B. Metcalf, A.M , Supt. 





for Yourg Ladies, 


Guns Hili Goutnary | omg beak 
ss Emily Nelson. 


Bridgeport, Ct. Address 


CHESTNUT REET ; SEMINARY 


The 29th year rx ny tio ~ Atay School wil! 
n Sept. 18th. For circulars apply to Principals, 
Miss. BONNEY and Miss DILLAY®, 1615 Chestnut st. 








passes (N,. ¥.) MILITARY AC — 
Send for Lilustrated Circular for 1875-79 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton. N.Y. 





with Musical 


aeticue and’ ACADEMY 
nstitute and Commercial Colle 


e. Founded 
For both sexes. A SEA SIDE School. On 
direct poms from New York to Boston. Address 


D. BLAKBSLEE, A.M.. Principal, 
E. Greenwich, R.I. 





ROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, Copnn.—Miss 
MONTFORT'’S Schoo! fer Young Ladies. For 

circulars address MIss MONTFORT. 
A PLEASANT and healthy home, with watch- 
ful cure and teaching, for motier!ess children 


of ten years of age and under. For further ipfor- 
mation piease address Mrs. M. L. READ, Isl Capi- 


tal Av., Hartford, Conn. 

) APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Kast Haddam, Conn. Estab- 

lished 1863, A thorough graduate course. The 

tinest location on the Connecticut River. For 

catalogues address Prof. D. Ss. BABCOCK. 


ATaNtic MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


ear Yule College, Hamden, Ct. Rev 
M. Walton, Prin’ls. Catalogue on Fo TAS, 
ZEDGWICK INSTITUTE, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., a Superior Family Schoo! for 
Boys in Southern Berkshire; ample grounds, gym- 
nasium, thorough instruction, and fitting for col- 
lege. kind care, the influence of a Christian home. 


Send for circular. 
H. J. & E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principals. 
FOR YOUNG 


OSSINING INSTITUTE Ds oie sins 


Sing, N. Y., re-opens Sept. i7th. A thorough school, 
and all the comforts of a Christian home. Send 
for Circular. REV. C. D. RICE, Principal. 


AL’ wanting TEACHERS, Schools, or Pupils, 
address “ American Educational Union,” 767 
Broadway,N. Y. Mutual Introducing Plan in every 
State. Established 1*57. 

Teachers wanted for all departments. 


BEATTY | 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA GO. 


No. 46 East 14th St.. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Are Manufacturing and have 
on Exhibition a Choice Se- 
lection of desirable Articles 
in fine Silver-Plated Ware, 
combining every Modern Im- 
provement in Plating with 
Elegance of Design and 
Sterling Quality, and offer 
the Most Extensive and At- 
tactive Assortment of these 
Coods ever presented in this 
Country. Also, a new and 
complete assortment of 
NICKEL SILVER, and SIL- 
VER SOLDERED PLATED 
TABLE WARE, especially 
adapted for Extra Hard Ser- 
vice. 


First premiums awarded at all fairs where 
exhibited, from World’s Fair, 1853, to Ameri- 
can Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, in- 
clusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL AND AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE REPORTS. 

‘ Their large variety of silver-plated white 
metal hollow ware is of excelle nt quality and 
finish, and of tasteful designs.” 

“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and 
Knives are of super ior quality and excellent 
finish. Their XII Plating or extra plating 
on exposed parts deserves commendation.’ 





‘* The Porcelain-Lined, Double- Walled Ice- 
—— rs are A 1, and possess ALL the quali- 
tie: s the company claim.” 
“We consider the goods made by this com- 
pany to be by far THE BEST made in this 
| country, and, we believe, in the world.” 
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Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 





Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 
MLE. 17th St., Umon Sq., 
NEW YORK. 


Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


31 E. 17th St. 
UnionSquare 





NotHING OLD.—Ladies who visit 
their own Laundries say that the 
ALLAN HAY CO’S OLD-FASH- 
IONED LAUNDRY SOAP is the 
purest and most economical they 
have ever used. It is suitable for 
Toilet, Bath, and Laundry. 


DEPOT, 1,179 BROADWAY. 
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